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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@~——. 

T nine o’clock on Thursday evening a great explosion took 
place in the Local Government Office, which wrecked the 

zoom in which it appears to have occurred and forced out the win- 
dows, hurled a huge stone, weighing between one and two hundred- 
weight, through the wall of the Police-station in King Street, 
and broke almost every window, including all the heavy plate- 
glass windows, on the south side of Parliament Street. For 
one hundred and fifty yards the heavy plate-glass lay literally 
‘in heaps in the streets of Parliament Street, King Street, 
Charles Street, &c. The effect of the explosion is described as 
xesembling that of an 80-ton gun. It startled the House of 
‘Commons, and the Speaker sent to ask what had caused it, and 
was then told it was due to a gas explosion, which, however, is 
certainly now known to have been a mistake. Gun-cotton, 
‘dynamite, or ordinary gunpowder will alone account for 
the appearances; but it is not yet known where the ex- 
‘plosives were placed, whether in the cellars of the Local 
Government Office or between the balustrades and the 
windows. It is not seriously doubted that the explosion was 
due to some infernal machine placed in the Local Government 
Office by Fenian conspirators, as a kind of answer to Mr. 
Gladstone's speech of Wednesday last,—and a very imbecile as 
well as wanton answer too, an answer which can only con- 
‘firm every one who previously objected to further concession, in 

_ the wisdom of that attitude of finality. 


An hour and a quarter earlier an attempt was made to blow up 
‘the Times’ office, in Printing-House Square, by someone who fixed 
a tin-box containing explosives on the ledge of one of the ground- 
floor windows. Mr. Alfred Evans, of Playhouse Yard, who 
heard the explosion, says that on rushing out he saw flames 
rising over the large front window of the Times’ publishing 
‘office in Playhouse Yard, and rising at least ten feet from the 
box of explosives. He immediately threw a bucket of water 
‘over the tin-box, and extinguished the flames. Another account 
represents the watchman as having extinguished the fire, 
and does not make so much of the flames. But there can 
be little doubt that the attempts on the Local Government 
Office and on the Times’ office were concerted, though it is 
quite possible that other besides political motives may have 
entered into the attempt to destroy the Times’ office, where 
there have been several symptoms within the last year or two 
of serious disaffection on the part of some of the employés. 


The Tories won the Mid-Cheshire election on Wednesday by 
a majority of 622, the Hon. Alan de Tatton Egerton obtaining 
4,214 votes, against 3,592 given to the Liberal candidate, Mr. 
Latham. Both candidates increased their poll over the poll of 
1880, Mr. Latham by 218, and the Tory candidate by 346, so 
that the Tory majority, which was 494 in 1880, mounted up to 
622 on this occasion,—i.c., was increased by 128 votes. The 
poll was nearly exhaustive, and conclusively proves that the 





Tories retain the feudal power in Mid-Cheshire which they have 
so long held there. 


A second riot occurred at Paris on Sunday, readily put down 
by the police; and a serious one is arranged for to-morrow, 
when the Anarchists will celebrate the anniversary of the 
Commune. It is not expected to result in grave conse- 
quences, but foreigners are leaving Paris, and the two Cham- 
bers have postponed their recess till the 20th inst., lest 
any untoward incident should occur. General Thibaudin is 
evidently aware of the truth that no force can operate against 
a mob like cavalry, and he disperses crowds without shedding 
blood. There is a certain uneasiness in Paris, caused by the 
fact that the men of the building trade are out of work; and by 
rumours, peremptorily denied, that M. Grévy intends to resign 
the President’s chair. These last appear to be circulated by 
Reactionaries, whose hope is that if M. Grévy resigned, the 
consequent confusion would be so great as to induce the Army 
to interfere. There is no chance of the resignation, and if it 
happened, the Army would probably watch the transfer of 
power quite quietly. Observers interpret the tone of the French 
Army too much by that of the superior officers. They forget 
that when the orders to be given are illegal, the consent, or at 
least the acquiescence, of the non-commissioned officers, and 
even of the men, is required. Of the non-commissioned officers 
in France a singular proportion are citizens of the great towns, 
who are devoted to the Republic, a fact well understood by 
Gambetta, when he finally faced Marshal MacMahon. The 
French officers are keen politicians, but they will not run the 
danger of civil war in the barracks. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Parnell moved the second reading of his 
Trish Land Act Amendment Bill, a Bill which, in principle at 
least, would transfer the whole land of Ireland, except the rent 
representing the value of the wild land, to the tenants; and which 
would subject the rents of all the leaseholders, as well as all the 
tenants-at-will, to the judicial parings of the Land Commission. 
Further, it proposes to extend very greatly the purchase clauses, 
and to make the judicial rents date, not from the time of the 
Court’s decision, but from the time of the notice given to ask 
the decision of the Court. Mr. Parnell went over the ordinary 
Irish reasons for this great reopening of the whole question, 
but especially signalised his speech by the remark that the new 
judicial rents are in effect rack-rents which it will be quite 
impossible for the Irish tenant-farmers to pay,—a declaration 
which is too likely to be taken in Ireland as the inauguration 
of a new agitation against the machinery of the Land Act 
itself, 


Mr. Chaplin moved the rejection of the Bill in a furious 
speech of the old kind against the plunder and pillage of the 
Irish landlords, and concluded by quoting Lord Hartington’s 
and Lord Derby’s strong declarations of the necessity for not 
again raising new issues of principle on the Irish land question. 
Mr. Dickson, on behalf of the Ulster farmers, made a strong 
appeal for new powers to break leases which had been dictated 
by overwhelming pressure, and for a Parliamentary over-ruling 
of the judgment given in “ Adams v. Dunseath;” and then Mr. 
Gladstone, in a speech of great power, but much less sympa- 
thetic in character towards the Irish demands than his various 
declarations of last year on the amendments needed to complete 
the Land Act, declined to hold out any promise with regard to 
the points needing amendment, while he held up Mr. Parnell’s 
attempt to throw discredit on the new judicial rents to the in- 
dignation and censure of the House. His reason, of course, for 
not undertaking to amend the Act was other more urgent claims 
on the time of the House and the attention of the Government, 
and the great danger of unsettling the remedial operation of the 
Act. It is generally understood that Lord Spencer has appealed 
to the Government not to reopen Land-Act questions at pre- 





sent, and hence perhaps the discouraging tone of Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s speech. Mr. Bryce, on the part of the independent 
Liberals, expressed his great regret at that discouraging tone, 
and pressed strongly on the Government the very great griev- 
ances of some of the Irish leaseholders. Sir Farrer Herschell, 
in a very able speech, contrasted Mr. Parnell’s Bill with the 
scope of the Land Act, and then the second reading was rejected 
by 250 votes to 63. 

Mr. Gladstone’s most interesting statistics were those show- 
ing the rapidly accelerating progress made in the settlement of 
the judicial rents. Of the contentious cases, one-third (30,000) 
had been settled by the end of January last, while two-thirds 
(60,000) remained to be settled. But the rate of the judicial 
decisions, which showed at first only fourteen a day, had in- 
creased to the number of 100 a day, or more than 30,000 in the 
year ; so that at this rate, by the end of 1884 we may hope for the 
settlement of much the greater number of the contentious cases. 
For every case settled in Court, one at least,—indeed, more than 
one,—is shown to be settled out of Court by a voluntary agree- 
ment which the Court is asked to sanction. 


The French are evidently about to take strong action in 
Tonquin. On Tuesday, M. de St. Vallier argued in the Senate 
that the possession of Cochin China ought to be made “ more 
fruitful,” by the seizure of territory in Tonquin, “in which 
a French colony might be planted;” and the Foreign Minister, 
M. Challemel-Lacour, said he agreed with him. France must 
make her influence felt among distant populations, who had 
misread the events of 1870. The Sovereign of Anam had 
violated the Treaty of 1874, and recognised the suzerainty of 
China, and the Government was therefore resolved to pursue 
an energetic policy, to show that French occupation was not 
temporary. The Ministry would, therefore, after Easter, demand 
a credit for an expedition which would permanently occupy 
certain points of Tonquin, the division of Anam nearest to 
China. M. Challemel-Lacour, it is clear, does not understand 
China. If he really uttered the absurdly incautious words 
we have italicised, and is prepared to make the Chinese 
suzerainty over Anam a ground of war, he will be compelled to 
dictate terms of peace at the gates of Pekin. The Chinese will 
pour an army into Anam, and will defend the Sovereign to 
the last, wearing out the French soldiery by their numbers. 
What can have induced M. Challemel-Lacour voluntarily to 
place the quarrel upon a ground so offensive to Chinese pride, 
it is difficult to imagine. It was only necessary to say, as he 
did say, that the Sovereign of Anam encouraged brigandage in 
French Cochin-China, to localise the war. Now, the Chinese 
Empress will consider it war against herself. 


Lord Spencer has resigned the Presidentship-in-Council, but 
retains his seat inthe Cabinet. It is supposed that Lord Rose- 
bery will be President-in-Council, but nothing is yet known, 
aud Mr. Gladstone has stated that the opportunity will be 
taken to improve the Departmental arrangements for Scotland 
and for the representation of agriculture. Two ideas are said 
to be before the Cabinet,—one, that there should be a separate 
Ministry of Education and a Vice-President of Council for Agri- 
culture; and another, that Agriculture should be asub-department 
of the Board of Trade. It would be easier to adopt the former, 
which cannot be long postponed, and assign Agriculture to the 
President, with a Vice-President for Scotland. The President 
even now manages himself the most pressing of agricultural 
business, the Act for stamping out cattle disease. Any arrange- 
ment, however, is good, provided it does not increase the number 
of Cabinet Ministers. 


Mr. Lowell, the American Minister in London, on July 14th 
informed the Government of Washington that the Prevention of 
Crimes Act included a revival of the old Alien Act, and though 
“he had every reason to believe the Act would be applied with 
caution and discrimination, and only to persons who may make 
themselves particularly prominent by incitement to disorder,” 
he requested instructions. Mr. Secretary Frelinghuysen, in a 
long despatch, of September 22nd, does not give instructions, 
but leaves action to Mr. Lowell, only saying, “I need scarcely 
add that this Government has no sympathy with the motives or 
methods of the class of indiscreet individuals, insignificant in 
number, in this country, whose ill-directed zeal can neither 
serve the cause of Ireland, nor reflect credit on the country of 
their adoption. Law-abiding, peaceable American citizens of 
Trish birth should uot be exposed to. suffer on their account.” 
The truth of the matter is, that General Arthur’s Government 





has no sympathy with Irish Extremists, but is unw 
irritate the Irish vote. 


The Tories think they have at last found a good case ; 
South Africa, where the Government of the Transvaal eit. 
from weakness or connivance, has allowed its subjects to opie 
two Bechuana chiefs in a manner prohibited by the Convention 
Lord Cranbrook brought forward the subject on Tuesday in the. 
Lords, and drew from Lord Derby the important statement that 
the protection of the Bechuana chiefs would involve a serious 
campaign, and a subsequent military occupation. The Govern. 
ment, therefore, though aware that the Convention had been 
broken, proposed to compensate the chiefs with money and lands 
instead of going to war. Earl Cairns and Lord Salisbury fol. 
lowed Lord Derby with speeches of bitter reprobation, Lord Cairns’ 
in particular being very able, but no Peer ventured to suggest an 
expedition. The Tory idea was only to show that the Conyen. 
tion was a blunder, to which Lord Granville replied that it 
might be, but if so, it was a blunder consequent on the original 
mistake, the annexation of the Transvaal. 


illing to, 





In the Commons, the first desire of the Tories is to waste 
time, and so exhaust “the Gladstone period.” While Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, therefore, “asked for a day” to discuss 
South-African affairs, Mr. Gorst had a motion on the 
paper for Tuesday calling attention to the position of 
natives under the Convention. Mr. Gladstone, not seeing 
the necessity for two debates on one subject, refused 
to answer Sir Michael Hicks-Beach until he saw what be. 
came of Mr. Gorst’s motion, which that gentleman was 
accordingly constrained to bring forward. He did so in 
a speech made effective by quotations from the despatches of 
Sir Hercules Robinson, who undoubtedly accuses the Transvaal 
Government of “unwillingness to control their marauding 
subjects.” Mr. Cartwright met Mr. Gorst, who had demanded 
“energetic action,” with an amendment calling upon Govern. 
ment to “confine its action within the limits of unavoidable 
obligations ;” and Mr. Ashley, in answering for the Govern 
ment, upheld that view. He admitted fully that the wrongs 
perpetrated “ were a disgrace to humanity,” but declined, for the 
reasons advanced by Lord Derby, to go beyond remonstrance, 
which he thought would be felt at Pretoria. For reasons stated 
elsewhere, we think the Government right, but we have little hope 
from remonstrance. The Doppers, the most energetic section of 
the Boers, believe that they hold the Transvaal by divine right, 
and that they have a special mission to despoil and “ govern” 
all African blacks. Mr. Kruger cannot control these men, even 
if he would. “ae 


The Indian Budget was published on Thursday in Calcutta, 
and is on the whole favourable. The account for 1881-82 
proves that the revenue was £73,696,000, and the expenditure 
£71,113,000, leaving a surplus of £2,583,000. The revised 
estimate for 1882-83 shows a revenue of £67,914,000, and an 
expenditure, after providing for the Egyptian Expedition, of 
£67,854,000, or a minute surplus of £60,000. Major Baring, 
moreover, hopes that in 1883-84 the revenue will be £67,274,000 
and the expenditure £66,817,000, thus leaving £457,000 in the 
Treasury. The Government is able to send £1,000,000 home 
for the repayment of sterling debt,—quite a new process,—and 
the Treasury is satisfied as to its future prospects. Major Baring 
denies that the revenue of India is inelastic, and says the increase 
in the use of salt is so great, that the reduction made last year is 
partly recouped already, and will very shortly be fully made up. 
The bad features in the situation are the continued fluctuations 
in the value of silver, and the decline in the sales of opium, due 
to the increasing growth of the drug in China itself; but “1 
see no reason for taking a desponding view of the financiab 
situation at present.” ° 


The very important, though little noticed, Conference 
of the Powers upon the navigation of the Danube, held 
in London, came to a conclusion on Saturday, when @ 
Treaty of nine clauses was provisionally signed. By the 
terms of this agreement, which was described to the House 
of Commons on Monday by Lord BE. Fitzmaurice, the cou 
trol of the European Commission created by the Treaty 
of Paris over the navigation is extended for twenty-one year’, 
that is, to April 24th, 1904, and for such additional time at 
may elapse without any Power demanding a fresh Conference. 
The management of the river for such distance as its 
banks belong to Russia and Roumania is confided to the 
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tes of those two States; but the European Commission 
is to be informed of everything done, and if any dispute arises 
in consequence, the matter is to be referred to the Powers 
collectively. Russia may levy what tolls she pleases on the 
Kilia mouth, but she must inform the other riverain States, so 
that they may take what action they please. There is no doubt 
that the Treaty is a compromise of grave importance to the 

ace of Europe, or that its arrangement is mainly due to the 
impartiality and tact of Lord Granville, who saw from the first 
that the question touched the pride as well as the interests of 
the Powers very closely. Under the arrangement, pride is 
satisfied; but Europe continues to regulate the Danube, the 
control of which would otherwise be settled by a savage war. 
It is just the question that the North and South Slavs would 
select for their battle-ground. 


delega 





The Italian Chamber has been debating the action of the 
Government in Egypt with great vehemence, the Right contend- 
ing that the British offer to accept Italy as an ally in putting 
down Arabi’s insurrection ought to have been accepted. 
§. Mancini, Minister for Foreign Affairs, in reply made 
a curious speech, affirming first that the refusal was not 
absolute; secondly, that the German Powers, though ac- 
quiescent, left to Italy the responsibility; and, thirdly, that 
if Italy had agreed, France would have gone to Alexandria 
too, which one would have thought was a reason for accepting 
Lord Granville’s offer. He denied that Italy was not ready 
and was afraid of the expense, but admitted that the latter con- 
sideration had weighed with the Ministry, who, we may add, 
after the refusal abused England publicly and privately for 
going on alone. Altogether, the impression left by the speech 
is that the Italian Ministry do not quite know what they want, 
uuless it is cheap glory; and that, in any case, they are not the 
men with whom one would care to go hunting tigers. It is 
evident from the debate that grave Italian statesmen like S. 
Minghetti feel very keenl: the loss of the entente cordiale with 
Great Britain. 


There was an attempt made in Supply on Saturday to reduce 
one of the votes, for conveying “ distinguished persons ” across 
the Channel in special packets, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Illingworth, 
and others freely expressing their opinion that these dis- 
tinguished persons should pay for their own passages across 
the Channel out of the allowances made them by the country. 
This seems to us a reasonable demand. It is all very right to 
support the Throne with a certain liberality and splendour, but 
there is no reason at all why the members of the Royal Family, 
once properly provided for, should not pay their own way as 
other people do, instead of constantly asking for fresh votes of 
money for the very needless purpose of distinguishing all their 
movements from those of ordinary subjects. The junior mem- 
bers of the Royal Family ought not to regard it as a matter of 
the first importance to the Throne, that they should shrink from 
all contact with ordinary subjects. In reality, they would make 
the Throne a great deal more popular by living well within their 
incomes, and showing their friendliness to the people on the few 
occasions on which they would be called upon to share the 
accommodation provided for less exalted persons. 


Mr. Biggar is an obstinate man. His counsel in the breach- 
of-promise case brought by Miss Hyland against him applied 
for a new trial on Wednesday to Lord Justices Brett, Cotton, 
and Bowen, on the ground that the jury had found that there 
was a conditional promise to marry, although there was no 
corroboration of the lady’s statement in the sense required 
by the statute; that the verdict was against the weight of the 
evidence, and that the damages were excessive. The Lords 
Justices, however, dismissed the appeal with costs, Lord Justice 
Brett holding that the conduct of Mr. Biggar, as described by 
himself, afforded what the jury were warranted in regarding as 
sufficient corroboration of the alleged promise, and that his 
story of praying in church that the obstacles to his marriage 
might be removed, could only mean, under the circumstances, 
the obstacles to his marriage to this particular woman, and 
ought to be construed as confirmatory of the promise to marry 
her which he now denied. Lord Justices Cotton and Bowen 
concurred, and Mr. Biggar took nothing but additional costs by 
his appeal. We confess that, to our minds, the evidence of a 
promise appears highly inferential and dubious; but un- 


kind to incline any jury or Court to put the most favourable 
construction on his own conduct, or to limit to the most honour- 
able significance the meaning of his words. There are some 
men who never gain by keeping themselves before the public. 
Mr. Biggar would have done better to retire as soon as pos- 
sible into the comparative privacy of political life. 


The use of electricity as a motor is developing, though not 
very rapidly. It appears from a lecture by Professor Ayrton, 
delivered at the Royal Institution on the 15th inst., that on 
the Portrush Railway to the Giant’s Causeway, in Ireland, a 
tramcar driven by electricity runs steadily at ten miles an hour, 
and but that the speed is limited by Act of Parliament, could 
easily do twenty-five miles. “ We took six tons the other day,” 
writes the chairman, “ up an incline of one in thirty-five.” A 
heavy tramcar has been tried on the tramway to Acton, and 
worked admirably, drawing an omnibus holding forty-six people, 
at six miles an hour, for an outlay of six shillings and eight- 
pence a day, against twenty-eight shillings required for the 
necessary horse-power. This tramcar is driven by Faure accu- 
mulators placed under the seat, as is also an electric launch, 
which now does fifteen miles an hour, with tide, upon the 
Thames. Professor Ayrton also shows an electric tricycle 
which runs eight and a half miles in the hour, with an ordinary 
driver’s weight, and can run for two hours without bemg 
recharged. ‘The accumulator is being rapidly improved, and 
the practical point now is to secure an ultimate charging 
force which shall be cheap. This must be a natural rush of 
water, and will be found at last either in some tidal river like 
the Severn, or in the tide itself. In Canton Vaud, a heavy 
waterfall is to be utilised, so as to distribute light at a cheap 
rate throughout the Canton. If we could once use the tide, it 
would be possible even now to distribute motive force stored 
in accumulators at a price with which no other motor could 
compare. 


There was a “No-Popery” tumult at Pembroke College 
about a fortnight ago, the cause being the presence of a Papal 
Chamberlain, an M.A. of Brasenose College, of the name of 
Grissell, who was supposed to be using persuasive influences to 
induce Protestants to go over to Rome. Mr. Grissell and the 
party which entertained him were first screwed up in one of the 
sets of rooms at Pembroke; and then, when the authorities of 
the College had released him, he was hustled out of College 
with a storm of missiles after him. We supposed that 
demonstrations of this kind were more or less things of 
the past. It is quite clear that if a man is inclined to 
join the Roman Church, he will find ample excuses for doing 
so without the blandishments of a Papal Chamberlain; while if 
he is not so inclined, the blandishments of a Papal Chamberlain, 
even though also an M.A. of Oxford, will not go for much. 
We suspect, however, that Oxford Undergraduates need very 
little prompting to revive an almost obsolete form of amuse- 
ment, when they see a good opportunity. Hustling a Jesuit is 
ignoble perhaps, but so is wrestling with a bargee. Compara- 
tive novelty is the recommendation in matters of this kind, 
which is most certain to fascinate Undergraduates. 


There was also a most disgraceful scene in Bordesley Church 
on Sunday, when the Rev. Alan Hunter Watts, who has been 
appointed by the Aston Trustees to succeed the Rev. R. W. 
Enraght, displaced by the operation of the Public Worship Act, 
read himself in as the new Vicar in the morning, and preached, 
or tried to preach, in the evening. In striking contrast to the 
conduct of Mr. Enraght, who has strictly obeyed the inhibition 
of the Bishop of Worcester, his Ritualistic friends, aided by 
roughs, organised a scene of tumult and insult which, within 
the walls of a church, was as profane as it was criminal. The 
new Vicar’s personal safety was only ensured by the attendance 
of a very large body of police, while the indecency of the 
tumult can hardly be exaggerated. It is not by accepting 
demonstrations of this kind that the Ritualists will gain the 
toleration they deserve. Hitherto, it has been their boast that 
they have suffered these things, and overcome persecution by 
suffering them, not that they have enlisted coarse violence on 
their side. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 102 to 102}. 





doubtedly Mr. Biggar’s story, as told by himself, was not of a 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


snciaallipemieinatiae 
THE USE OF THE NEW FENIAN OUTRAGE. 


T is said to be an ill wind which blows nobody good, and 
we are not sure that even in this dastardly attempt at 
Westminster we may not find some room for satisfaction. We 
believe that it will demonstrate beyond question to the 
wretched “ Invincibles,” or whoever they may be who fancy 
that the Land Act was the result, not of the English sense of 
justice, but of the English terror of Irish outrages, that out- 
rage, even when it reaches Westminster itself, and threatens 
every Londoner with the possibility of a violent death, instead 
of producing more disposition to yield to Irish demands, 
renders Englishmen less and less disposed to open their minds 
even to what may be just in those demands, and more in- 
clined to sustain the Government in its present atti- 
tude of finality. We have said our say on the Irish 
debate of Wednesday, and we shall not unsay a word 
of it, though we wrote as we did before the outrage of 
Thursday was known to us. We still hold in the strongest 
manner that whatever reforms the Government thinks needed 
in Ireland, they ought to urge on so soon as may be, absolutely 
without reference either to the monstrous threats of the 
violent Land-leaguers, or to the passionate criticisms of the 
violent landowners, They should ignore Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Chaplin with perfect impartiality, and do justice, without 
relation to the false motives to which on either side that 
justice may be attributed. Still, we all know that whatever we 
may regard as “ the counsel of perfection,” there will be a great 
effect produced on the temper of the Scotch and English 
people by such attempts to blow up portions of London 
as that made on Thursday night; and what we wish to 
point out is that that effect will not be favourable to the policy 
of absolute and indifferent justice for which we contend, and 
will be only too favourable to the policy of convincing the 
Irish agitators that they gain nothing and lose much by such 
wicked attempts as that of Thursday, We have been assured 
over and over again by the Irish party that England never con- 
eedes the policy of justice except to threats of violence. Well, 
let them try their own creed by the results of Thursday 
night’s outrage. We venture to predict that it will cure 
them of that curious and ignorant superstition. We 
venture to say that, so far as that outrage operates 
at all, it will operate to harden the hearts of English- 
men against doing anything which may look like con- 
cession to terror. We venture to say that Englishmen never 
have done justice to Ireland in concession to terror; that the 
chief difficulty in persuading them to do justice has been all 
along that they feared lest that justice should look like a con- 
cession to terror ; and that it took all Mr. Gladstone's eloquence 
to convince them that they ought to remedy the great national 
grievances of Ireland with no less earnestness, that cowardly 
attempts had been made to wring the remedy of those 
grievances out of them by terror. And now, when they think, 
—as they justly think,—that a very great and heroic effort 
has been made to do Ireland justice, the completion of which 
is only a matter of minor rectifications, so far from being pre- 
disposed in favour of these minor rectifications by attempts of 
this kind, they will be strongly predisposed against them, and 
will say to themselves,—‘ Let the Irish see what they are likely 
to gain by this ignoble attempt to wring further concessions 
from our fears. We followed Mr. Gladstone in a heroic effort 
to do justice, but if this is the reward, so far from going out of 
our way to complete what we have done, we will let the 
cowardly agitators who organise these outrages see that the 
English people are not the people to be easily intimidated.’ 
And really, difficult as it is to anticipate anything but evil 
from these reckless injuries and the serious resentment they 
excite, we are not sure that some good may not come out of 
the outrage, if it only convinces these light-headed plotters 
that they are adopting the very course least likely to lead to 
the ends they desire. Politicians who know anything have 
long known that the Irish creed that the fear bred of outrage 
carried the disestablishment of the Irish Church and the two 
Land Acts, was founded in a blunder as disastrous as 
the human understanding could make. Now, perhaps, the 
Irish agitators—if they are capable of learning anything,— 
will learn this too. They will see that what has resulted 
from the attempt of Thursday is not dismay and dread, but 
wrath and scorn. They will find the understanding, even 
of the most friendly English, much less accessible to 


r reasonable argument than it has been for years 

will recognise as the cause of this the shally Sota re 
frighten us into concessions. The Fenians may destroy millions 
worth of property, and even scores of valuable lives, and wi 
produce nothing but a more iron determination not to pret 
anything to such arguments as these. If the Irish agitators had 
had any true imagination, they would have seen long ago that 
terror has not even constituted a single element in the complex 
motives which have converted so many English politiolans 
to the justice of the Irish tenants’ case,—that the outrages. 
affected us only as symptoms of a very deep-seated and 
dangerous disease ; and that it was the wish to cure this 
disease, not the wish to be able to sleep in peace, which 
led to the policy of generous and healing legislation. The 
new outrages, attempted after the most critical remedy in the. 
policy of justice has been boldly applied, will not produce the 
same effect on our minds. On the contrary, they will convince 
many of us that it is even more dangerous to seem to yield to. 
Irish menaces than to seem to neglect them, and that, at alt 
events after applying so great a remedy as the Land Act, it 
will be best for a time to show the Irish agitators that they: 
can extort nothing more by their crimes, And if the Irish. 
agitators can be convinced of this, something will really have 
been done. To convince black-mailers that they will not suc- 
ceed in wringing black-mail out of their intended victims, ig 
always of some use. There is no particular enjoyment in incur- 
ring danger for the purpose of trying to extort what cannot be 
extorted ; and that justice to Ireland cannot be extorted from 
the British people, though it may easily be obtained from them 
by appeals to reason and justice, we at least are finally and 
absolutely convinced. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE IRISH LAND ACT, 


HE tone, even more than the substance, of the Prime. 
Minister’s speech on Wednesday will be a serious dis- 
appointment to a considerable section of the English Liberals,. 
Mr. Sexton at once took advantage of that tone to say that, 
by the contrast which it presented to a speech on the same: 
subject delivered last June, it would teach Ireland once more: 
the old lesson that the Government never listens to Irish 
grievances except when the Irish are able to force their own. 
dissatisfaction on the attention of the public by the alarm 
and anxiety which their violence excites. We believe that 
doctrine to be false,x—we believe that it was not in the 
least the Fenian plots, but Mr. Gladstone’s profound sense of 
justice, which disestablished the Irish Church; and that it 
was not in the least Irish outrages, but the report of the 
Land Commissioners—which, no doubt, Irish outrages had 
rendered almost necessary,—which induced the present 
Government to introduce the great Land Measure of 1881. Still, 
it is no doubt an unpleasant fact that the Prime Minister spoke’ 
last year,—when the outrages had not ceased,—with much 
stronger appreciation of the efforts made to amend the Land 
Act than he spoke this year, when they have almost ceased. 
Mr. Gladstone naay have been right in refusing to attempt this: 
year what he could not achieve except by the sacrifice of all: 
English and Scotch legislation ; but he can hardly have been 
right in altering his tone from one of strong sympathy for the 
reforms still needed, to one of absolute discouragement—not to: 
say something like depreciation of their importance. It may 
be urged with plausibility that to have given any promise 
of amending the Act next year, would have disturbed the 
settlement of Ireland and made the Irish tenants rest- 
less, without a sufficient equivalent of immediate good. But 
that is no sufficient reason for the marked change of tone from 
June, 1882, to March, 1883, in relation to the character of the 
defects in the Land Act now established and verified. English 
Liberals,—at all events English Liberals of the advanced school, 
—are eager for the time when the Government shall guide their 
policy in Ireland without regard either to the panic of English 
Tories or the menaces of Irish agitators,—when they shall do 
what they think just and right in Ireland all the more willingly 
because there is no agrarian crime going on there to enforce 
it, and none the less willingly because English Tories, like Mr. 
Chaplin, scream out denunciations on the disastrous sympathy 
of the Government with pillage and plunder. We go heartily 
with Mr. Bryce in his very just and thoughtful expression of 
regret at the attitude of the Government. We cannot help 
fearing that Lord Hartington and Lord Derby have gained 
too much ascendency in the Irish counsels of the Government, 
and that for the present we have got a Government determined 





only on not yielding another inch of concession in Ireland, 
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‘ustly or anjustly, to a party whom they not un- 
~~ rs as gies to carry Ireland, if possible, into 
anarchy and chaos. They are quite right to resist plunging 
Treland into anarchy and chaos; they are not right in refusing 
to amend, at the very earliest moment possible, obvious and 
admitted flaws in the great reform on the efficiency of which so 
much depends. No doubt, Mr. Parnell’s language, in speak- 
ing of the new judicial rents as rack-rents which it will not be 
sible for the Irish farmers to pay, was most reckless and 
dangerous language—the kind of language of which he almost 
always interpolates some specimen into otherwise moderate 
speeches, with the view, as we suppose, of retaining his hold on 
the extreme party. Mr. Gladstone did nothing but his duty 
in commenting with the force of his whole eloquence on that 
reckless and dangerous sentence. But it was no sufficient reason, 
we submit, for attenuating as he did the expression of his 
sym athy with the demands of Ulster tenant-farmers, and for 
making so light of flaws which only last year he still appeared 
to regard as calling for an early and serious remedy. 

Three defects of permanent importance, and one of some 

ractical interest, seem to us to have been made out against the 
Trish Land Act. One is that the judgment in the case of ‘“‘ Adams 
vy. Dunseath,” unquestionably defeated an admitted intention of 
Parliament in passing that Act. This was, we believe, declared 
by the great legal authority in Ireland who had followed most 
carefully the discussions in the Legislature on the subject. The 
second is that Irish leaseholders have often had the conditions 
of their leases extorted from them by pressure fully as over- 
whelming as that by which the conditions of tenancy-at-will 
were extorted from tenants-at-will under the old law,—and that 
the clause which was intended to provide for this case in the 
Irish Land Act has proved so completely inoperative, that we 
have been told, on the highest authority, that no leases have 
been broken through under it which could not equally well have 
been declared void in a Court of Equity. The third is that 
the purchase clauses have, at present at least, fallen dead. 
And in addition to these three radical flaws, it has, in our 
opinion, been conclusively shown that the reductions or other 
changes ordered in fixing the judicial rents, once established, 
certainly ought to date back to the first notice of application 
for the decision of the Land Court, both because those changes 
ought not to be postponed for the years which may have to 
elapse before the Court gives its decision on the case, and 
also because a motive ought not to be artificially supplied to 
the landlords for postponing a voluntary settlement with 
their tenants, All these flaws seem to us real and serious 
flaws, which diminish the efficiency of the Land Act, and 
the confidence felt by the Irish tenants in its justice. And 
though necessity has no laws, and it may well be that the 
Government could not have passed in this Session an amend- 
ing Act, yet they could have borne their witness afresh to the 
justice of the demands made, and expressed their desire to see a 
remedy applied so soon as may be practicable consistently 
bw the legislative exigencies of other portions of the United 

ingdom, 

It is to be feared that the tone of the Government on Wed- 
nesday will alienate to some extent the Ulster Liberals, who 
constitute the only body of politicians in Ireland at present 
disposed to support Mr. Gladstone’s Government. In the 
rest of Ireland, what the Home-rulers or Nationalists lose, 
the Conservatives win ; and what the Conservatives lose, the 
Home-rulers or Nationalists win. But that, after all, though 
it weakens still further a Government already almost destitute 
of popular support in Ireland, is not the most serious part of 
the matter. What we want to see is an English popular 
opinion springing up which shall insist on applying the best 
remedy in its power to the evils of Ireland, and which shall 
not be disposed to wait for Irish clamour before it urges 
redress. If there is to be, what we all desire to see, a true 
Union between the two countries, we must get over once for 
all our idea that the urgency of Irish questions is a nuisance, 
for which we owe Ireland a sort of grudge. That phase of 
feeling is utterly inconsistent with a true Union. In a really 
United Kingdom, that part of the kingdom which is 
most in need of political reform should receive attention 
first, even though the same part should absorb attention for 
several consecutive years. There was much truth in Mr. 
Parnell’s remark on Wednesday that Ireland is so prominent 
solely because Ireland is comparatively so miserable, and that 


where England and Scotland can afford to wait, Ireland in 


matters of any urgency, cannot afford to wait. 
had suffered ap de 
famine, 


If Lancashire 
even for five or six years together from the cotton 
as Ireland has been suffering for the last five years, Par- 


liament would hardly have grumbled at being asked, forfour, five, 
or six consecutive years, to give a great part of its time to the 
troubles of Lancashire. Ought we not to find Liberal opinion 
in England and Scotland,—we do not mean among the Anglo- 
Irish, but among the English and Scotch themselves,—per- 
fectly willing to postpone matters of really considerable import- 
ance to this Island, so long as matters of still more importance 
to Ireland continue to claim attention? We do not deny the 
great inconvenience of such postponements, but we do say that in 
a genuine Union, the material point is not an equal distribu- 
tion of attention among the various geographical regions of 
that Union, but the willingness of the whole to endure great 
sacrifices for the cure of any vital malady in the parts. We 
observe with great anxiety not the growing impatience of Irish 
Obstruction,—that is both healthy and right,—but the grow- 
ing impatience of Irish questions because they are Irish, even 
where there is no obstruction. We should have liked to see a 
strong pressure put on the Government from English quarters, 
to purge, so far as is possible, the great Land Act of 1881 of 
all admitted flaws, even at the further sacrifice of Legislative 
time. We should have liked to see Mr. Gladstone, while re- 
buking Mr. Parnell in the eloquent language which the Prime 
Minister actually used, assuring him that, though he would 
not concede an inch to menace, he would not allow any serious 
defect in the Land Act that experience had verified, to remain 
a day longer than he could help; and that in judging of the 
claims of various measures on the attention of the Legislature, 
he should be guided by the absolute urgency of the case alone, 
and not in the least by the desire to treat the demands of dif- 
ferent portions of the kingdom with any kind of geographical 
equality. In the human body, if one limb be mortifying, and 
other limbs be only aching, we do not insist on attending to the 
minor aches and pains of the latter out of any notion of 
abstract justice, but attend first to the greater evil. We do 
not say that the admitted flaws in the Irish Land Act are so 
grave that it was absolutely essential to remedy them this year. 
But we do say that they are serious enough to command more 
respectful attention than on Wednesday afternoon the Govern- 
ment seemed disposed to give them, and that hope should have 
been held out that Great Britain, for her own sake,—and not 
solely for the sake of Ireland,—would insist on remedying 
them so soon as experience has shown by what means the best 
and most adequate remedy can be applied. 





M. GREVY’S POSITION. 


HERE is not much truth, we imagine, in the rumours of 

M. Grévy’s resignation. He may have said in a moment 

of impatience that if the Chamber did not mend its ways, he 
must resign ; but the step between that and resigning is a long 
one. M. Grévy likes his position, which is dignified and well 
paid ; the popular dislike of him is absurdly exaggerated by 
the Reactionaries ; and unless it be an error of judgment, he 
has nothing with which to reproach himself. No failure of 
the Republic, if there has been any failure, can be traced to 
his initiative. He has throughout maintained the position 
which he has said from the first he would maintain. In 1848 
he strenuously resisted the adoption of the Presidential Con- 
stitution, declaring that a President was not needed, and would 
be often a danger to the State. In 1875 he was of the same 
opinion, though he admitted that his ideas were inopportune ; 
and in 1879, when he was himself elected, mainly because he 
could be trusted not to aggrandise the Presidency, he promised to 
govern through and with the majority of the Chambers. So far 
as can be perceived, he has kept that engagement with scrupu- 
lous good-faith. A man of decided opinions, of a type in- 
frequent in this country—for our Whigs are rarely bourgeois 
—he has, of course, expressed them, both in the Council- 
room and among his friends ; but if they have brought him a 
certain influence, that is no fault of his. In action, he has 
been strictly ‘‘ Constitutional,’ in the English sense, has never 
rejected any Minister, though under the Constitution he has 
a right of choice, and has passed over Ministers whom he pre- 
ferred, to accept others more likely to secure a majority in the 
Chambers. In the most recent case of all, it is known that he 
would greatly have preferred M. de Freycinet, but he found that 
appointment would disgust the Senate—which is afraid of M. 
de Freycinet’s finance—and irritate the Chamber, in which the 
Gambettists hold the balance of power; and he sent for M. 
Jules Ferry, though one item at least in that Premier’s pro- 
gramme, the extension of the Dependencies of France, must 
be peculiarly offensive to him. He is distinctly of opinion 








that dependencies weaken France. Indeed, he has carried his 
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constitutionalism to the verge of weakness, for it is in part 
due to the knowledge that he would yield, that the Chamber 
has overthrown and set up Cabinets with such startling and 
perilous rapidity, till a Premier who has held office for twelve 
months is credited from that fact alone with special qualities. His 
persistence in this course, in the face of such a Chamber, argues 
strong conviction ; and though M. Grévy may feel acutely the 
situation of affairs, he will probably persist to the end, or at all 
events not resign until he has tried through a Dissolution to 
ascertain the true mind of the country. He must know better 
than any other politician that a Dissolution with himself as the 
only prominent figure left in France is a very different thing 
from a Dissolution with M. Gambetta still alive, and ready at 
any moment, if the people desired it, to be Premier, or Presi- 
dent, or Dictator. 

Whether M. Grévy is well advised in his interpretation 
of his position is a different matter. It can hardly be 
doubted that he is incorrect, and we suspect that he has 
been unwise. The framers of the Constitution intended 
it to be monarchical, and monarchical in the French sense, 
which allows the monarch to submit to the Chamber, 
but does not expect him entirely to efface himself. It cer- 
tainly never was proposed that the immense powers confided 
to the President, his right of selecting Ministers outside the 
Chambers, his right of dismissing them individually, his right 
of sending Messages, his right of controlling patronage, 
should never be employed. He must have been intended 
to employ them as a French King would have done, that 
is, subject to the advice of a responsible Ministry, but 
with a strong and visible initiative of his own. That 
such an initiative is possible under the Constitution is 
evident from the fact that M. Gambetta wished for the 
Presidency, nor does any Frenchman doubt that if he 
had obtained it, he would have made the President the first 
figure and the most potent individuality in France. M. 
Grévy, acting, no doubt, in full accord with his avowed poli- 
tical convictions, in full knowledge of which he was elected, 
has withdrawn the Presidency from political strife to an extent 
which those who drew up the Constitution did not foresee, 
and has interpreted its rights upon a theory which, however 
praiseworthy and self-denying, is English, rather than French. 
Frenchmen hardly understand rights which are never used, 
and expect an official to strain rather than to abnegate his 
powers. The Presidency as an institution is not stronger, but 
weaker, for M. Grévy, who has nothing like the position either 
of M. Thiers or of Marshal MacMahon. That is no blame to 
him, for he has never disguised his dislike of the institution, 
but it is a result unexpected by the founders of the new 
Republic. 

The variation from the original idea of the Constitution is, 
we think, past question; and we doubt if that variation, strongly 
though it may commend itself to English ideas, has been alto- 
gether wise. M. Grévy may have reason for his opinion that 
France would do best without a Presidency ; for the Cabinet, if 
solely responsible for order, would have concentrated public 
attention upon itself till its overthrow would have been 
incomparably more difficult. At present, a Cabinet falls 
as a stone in water, creating only a ripple hardly per- 
ceptible beyond an official circle; but if no President 
existed, a Cabinet in resigning might alarm or delight all 
France. The resignation would be an event. The Cham- 
ber would be held by the country much more responsible 
for its votes, or if it treated Ministers as clerks would, like 
the Convention, concentrate upon itself the whole regard of 
the population. It would be so completely and visibly re- 
sponsible, that it would be compelled, under the pressure of 
millions of eyes, to organise itself into consistent parties 
capable of continuous policy and government. But while the 
Presidency exists, we fear that it attracts too much attention 
for its inertness to be unimportant. It shelters Ministry and 
Qhamber too much from the consequences of their acts. The 
people of France have been long accustomed to individual 
leadership, and when there is no other leader, no great and 
predominating individuality, they expect general guidance 
in crises from the Head of the State. Even if they do 
not take his opinion, the fact that he has pronounced 
it gives a kind of solidity to their own. They know when 
he has spoken what the alternative courses are, and can 
act with decision, if not wisely. M. Thiers knew this 
well, and insisted on retaining his right, when affairs grew 
serious, to go down and address the country from the tribune. 
The French people do not take their advice from Ministers, 


—s 


mere employés, very frequently changed, but ei 

great individuality, or from the Head of the aan ~_ : 
often from the Assembly itself, whose decrees have alwere 
from the time of the first Revolution, had an exceptional ri At 
in France. Resistance to them has been wonderfully slight 

When none of these speak, Frenchmen are left to themselves 
in a way which they do not like, and feel as average English. 

men would feel if all great Party leaders suddenly oe ary 
They have plenty of opinions, and a great deal of obstinacy. 
but they have not knowledge enough to feel certain hoe 
they ought to act, and are painfully aware of the want. We 
suspect that if M. Grévy, departing for once from his own 
view of his own obligations, were to address a Message to the 
Chambers, or even a manifesto to France, stating clearly hig 
own view of what was required, he would find that he had 
made a vast mass of fluid opinion suddenly solid, and that the 
Chambers would be subjected to a pressure which would 
evolve a trustworthy majority. The electors in France make 
themselves very audible to their representatives, and that with 
greater rapidity even than in England. Nothing of the 
kind could be done, of course, while the Ferry Ministry 
retain power, for any such action would reveal want 
of confidence in them; but if they fall, M. Grévy 
might, we think, ask France to aid him in removing 
the causes of such dangerous instability. The electors, we 
think, would answer by instructions to their representatives 
which could not be disobeyed. Certainly, if the President at 
last resolves on a Dissolution, this will have to be done in 
some form or other, either by message or manifesto, or the 
new Chamber may be as chaotic as the old. It may be said 
that this would be a return to personal government; but an 
address is not an order, and the question is whether the Con- 
stitution, in giving a person such a position, did not expect 
from him some sort of leadership. The French people, 
we fear, do expect it; and if they do, it is far better 
that they should look for it to the impartial head of the 
State, than to a Minister whom the bureaucracy are anxious to 
conciliate, or to an aspirant whose first object may be the 
overthrow of the Constitution. M. Grévy’s first mandate is 
to protect the Republic; and if he eannot protect it while 
effacing himself, his duty is to modify his view of his obliga- 
tions, and endeavour personally to obtain the aid of the people. 
After all, the first test of a Constitution is that it can work; 
and if this one does not work, as its best friends begin to 
suspect it does not, any mode of strengthening it is better than 
total failure, to be followed by the old weary round of half- 
popular, half-military coup d'etat. As to resignation before 
the people have been consulted, that is the coungel of secret 
enemies, who hope that France, still further confused, may call 
upon some Dictator to save her from herself. 





THE NEW SOUTH-AFRICAN TROUBLE. 


ie most places it is safe to expect the unforeseen, but in 
South Africa it is safer to await the disagreeable, Within 
the last thirty years, we never remember a piece of intelligence 
from South Africa which could give Englishmen unmixed 
pleasure. Even when the Diamond-fields were discovered, the 
news was spoiled by the intimation that the natives would be 
prohibited from digging; while the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, which at first seemed to promise a long régime of peace, 
to be followed by federation, was accompanied by too many 
protests to allow any feeling of security. The last news is as 
disagreeable as any that have preceded it. It is evident that 
the Convention with the Government of the Transvaal has 
been broken, in part, it may be, without fault in any responsible 
statesman ; and it is evident also that mending it would involve 
human suffering, greater than that which the document was 
intended to prevent. When the British retired from the 
Transvaal, the Convention which took the place of a Treaty 
was based upon two leading. principles. One was that the 
Boers should within the Transvaal possess a complete autonomy, 
subject only to the right of the British Resident, as represen- 
tative of the Paramount Power, to confer with and advise the 
Government. His influence, as was acknowledged by both 
sides in the plain-spoken debates of Tuesday, was to be exclu- 
sively “ moral.” Some politicians ridicule that phrase, but 
in reality it serves only to formulate in one particular 
way the state of affairs to which, under other formulas, 
we are quite habituated in Canada, We can in prac- 
tice affect Canadian legislation only by moral suasion, 
careful diplomacy, and, of course, the threat of re- 
tiring altogether. As regards external affairs, however, 





whom they seldom understand, and whom they regard as 
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and especially external native affairs, the Convention re- 
served a veto to the Crown, which it was fully understood 
would be exercised in native interest. The Boers are not to 
attack the Zulus on the east of the Transvaal, or the 
Bechuanas on the west, without the Queen's consent. The 
Boer Government has now, it may be from helplessness, set this 
provision at naught. Two Bechuana chiefs, named Montsioa 
and Mankaroane, during the struggle with the Transvaal took 
up arms on oar behalf, and defeated a rival chief, Moschette, 
who had declared himself upon the Boer side. The motive of 
our friends was probably tribal hatred of Moschette quite 
as much as love of us, just as the motive of the Sikhs in 1857, 
when they joined Sir John Lawrence, was to avenge their 
ancient wrongs at the hands of the Delhi Emperors, but still the 
two Bechuanas did take up arms on our side. The neighbour- 
ing Boer farmers resented this, and after the conclusion of the 
Convention aided Moschette to avenge himself, compelled 
Montsioa and Mankaroane to sign an illegal treaty ceding their 
lands, and occupied those lands in force. They have divided 
them, in fact, into the regular 6,000-acre farms. The 
British Resident, Mr. Hudson, remonstrated with the Govern- 
ment of Pretoria, and they promised redress, and sent a force to 
guard the frontier against the Boer raiders, The soldiers of the 
force, however, joined the invaders, and, as usual when Boers 
are fighting natives, either committed, or allowed Moschette 
to commit in their presence, hideous massacres. Further 
correspondence with Pretoria produced only excuses and 
evasions, and it is now admitted on all hands that the 
majority of Boers, both in the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State, approve the depredations, and that the Government in 
Pretoria, though it may be inclined to respect the Convention, 
is either unable or unwilling to carry out its main provision. 
The injured Chiefs have appealed through Mr. Hudson directly 
to Great Britain for protection, and the Government has to 
decide finally whether or no it will coerce the Transvaal into 
keeping its engagements. 

The Government have decided, as appears from Lord 
Derby’s speech—Mr, Gladstone’s will reach us too late for 
this issue, and Lord Derby is Secretary for the Colonies—not 
to coerce the Transvaal; and we believe, disagreeable as their 
decision must have been to themselves, they have decided 
rightly. Hf it were absolutely impossible to shelter the 
Bechuanas without war, if hesitation meant massacre or total 
spoliation for them, the decision might be wrong, but this is 
not the case. We can give the two chiefs, with their tribes, 
ample compensation for their direct losses, new lands, and 
complete safety within our own dominions; and in in- 
viting them to “trek” southward, we do them no con- 
siderable injury. They must concede something to circum- 
stances, like ourselves, and suffer something for their irre- 
pressible proclivity to intertribal fighting. Their personal 
claims being thus disposed of, the only solid reason for using 
force against Pretoria is to convince the Boers that we will 
have the Convention obeyed in future, and the question to be 
settled by the British people is whether that document is worth 
first, a war, next, a military occupation of the Transvaal, and, 
finally, a quarrel with all the Dutchmen in South Africa. 
Both Lord Derby and Lord Kimberley were painfully plain in 
their statement of the facts as to the impossibility of peaceful 
coercion, and as to the dislike of the Dutch population 
in all the colonies to anything like war. We can de- 
fend the Bechuanas as they stand, but only by march- 
ing a strong force from the Cape northward, through 
a thousand miles of roadless territory, without help from 
the Cape Government, which has categorically refused io assist 
us, and in the face of incessant attacks from Boer parties 
of guerillas, who will emerge both from the Orange Free 
State on our right flank, and from the Transvaal in our front. 
We cannot run risks in South Africa, and the expedition must 
be of a strength which will make it cost as much as the 
Abyssinian war, with the immense aggravation that we can- 
not retire from Bechuanaland after the campaign. The day 
Wwe retire, the Boers will set on the Bechuanas again, and 
the business will recommence. The British Government 
really cannot waste its people and its treasure in that 
way, not to protect allied Bechuanas, which might be an 
adequate object, but 10 protect them on lands no better than 
those we-can offer them farther south. The Government cannot, 
in fact, spend £10,000,000 at once and £500,000 a year there- 

er to save two small savage tribes from making a march 
which, if they took it into their heads, they would make without 
demur. The only alternative is to coerce the Transvaal from 
the sea, that is, from the eastward, as we did before ; and though 





this is possible, it would involve an equally expensive war, and 
the military occupation for an indefinite period of the vast 
Transvaal plateau; while the Boers would “ trek” northward, 
destroying in their path much finer tribes than the Bechuanas. 
The proposal is unreasonable, and fiercely as the Tories have 
leapt upon their chance of showing that the Convention was a 
blunder, they do not venture to bring forward the only alterna- 
tive. They evade the true point, which is the policy to be pur- 
sued, and only reiterate their assertion that Liberal policy was 
foolish, and their imputation that the reason for the foolish- 
ness was want of nerve. We may pass over both accusations 
without pain, for if there has been foolishness, it has been in 
respecting Tory policy too much, and if there is a want of 
nerve, it is produced by a-just reluctance to waste English lives 
and money on an unnecessary undertaking. 

While, however, we can heartily support the Government 
in their main decision, we must strongly press upon the 
Colonial Office two points. One is, that these Bechuana chiefs 
must be thoroughly well treated, and have no cause to say they 
suffered through adherence to the British. A mere grant of 
money is not sufficient, even if they will accept it. They 
ought to have a “country” given them, and a good one, even 
if we have to buy it by the square mile. Nothing else will 
settle their moral claim as it ought to be settled, and Lord 
Derby should see to it that the promise is kept to the fullest 
extent. They will then be no worse off than if the execution. 
of the Convention had been the material impossibility which 
politically it is. The other point is that the arrival of Mr. 
Jorrissen, the new Transvaal Envoy, should be taken advantage 
of to transmute the Convention into a Treaty with the Trans- 
vaal, enabling us to interfere for Zulus and other natives, 
whenever they are attacked. Englishmen do not like to see 
the Queen’s Government responsible, even indirectly, for the 
conduct of a State which, whether from weakness or from 
willingness, acts so completely on the principle that a “ black 
man has no rights which a white man is bound to respect.” 
The only advantage of the Convention is that it gives the- 
British Government a right to interfere, if slavery is set up in 
the Transvaal, or if the Boers attack the Zulus; and we can 
secure both rights as well by Treaty as by Convention. We 
shall then be able to judge in each case whether we can inter- 
fere, and ought to interfere, without the complications intro- 
duced by a nominal sovereignty, which may in itself be advan-- 
tageous, but which the British people in their present mood will 
not allow the Queen’s Government to enforce. It may be—in 
our judgment, it is—imperative to keep a check upon the 
Boers, who, whatever their merits as patriots, are as slave- 
holders among the most cruel of mankind ; but in keeping that 
check, a nominal sovereignty which it costs too much to en- 
force is only an impediment. We still maintain, as we have 
always maintained, that if this country were prepared to 
govern all South Africa as we govern India, in the interest 
of its whole population, there would be ample justification 
for the conquest of the Transvaal; but the people are 
not willing, and the alternative is to define our rights and 
duties outside of the Colonies by Treaty, and not by the 
assertion of an indefinite and, as we now see, unworkable claim 
to obedience. If we have to fight the Dutch of the Transvaal— 
and we warn them that, if history can be trusted, their con- 
ceit, graspingness, and contempt for human rights will drive 
us to that, one day—let us fight them as enemies, and not as 
recalcitrant and sullen subjects. It is a bad ending, for the 
present, to a promising, though over-hasty adventure in a good 
cause; but it is the only possible one, and the history of South 
Africa has not ended yet. 





THE MID-CHESHIRE ELECTION. 


(HE election of Mr. Alan Egerton for Mid-Cheshire is a 
severe party defeat for the Liberals. There is no ex- 
planation of it, except that the majority of electors in that 
county division are still Tories. The Liberals had an attractive 
candidate, they worked hard, and they polled 218 more votes 
than at the last election. The Tories, however, exerted them- 
selves, they brought up every man they could influence, they 
polled 346 more votes, and they won by an increased majority. 
That is defeat for Liberals, and we hate disguising defeat. It 
will be said, of course, that the Tory landlords “ put on the 
screw,” and that the Liberals were weighted by the Bradlaugh 
question, and both affirmations are true, but neither of them 
is of much importance. The landlords would have been 
defied, if the tenants had been excited, and the principal use te 
Tories of the Bradlaugh business is that it enables men who are 
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yielding to pressure or to blandishments to plead a con- 
scientious reason. Many electors were, no doubt, annoyed by 
what they thought religious treason on the part of the Liberals ; 
but many more, who were disposed to vote with their landlords, 
but had talked Liberalism, pleaded Bradlaugh as an excuse 
for deserting their colours. The true reason for the defeat is 
that Liberalism has not penetrated far enough into the purely 
agricultural villages; that the farmers are still, in the main, 
on the landlords’ side. They scarcely believe in Liberal pro- 
mises, they are accustomed in their dreams to think what they 
would do as owners—a most Conservative method of musing— 
and they retain to a degree which townsmen can hardly appre- 
ciate, the old idea that “land” is something more than a sub- 
ject of commerce, and that a kindly landlord has a sort of moral 
claim to his tenants’ support. The landlords of Cheshire are 
rich, of old standing, and kindly, and the farmers feel as if 
there were something of ingratitude and frowardness in refusing 
requests for assistance so urgently pressed upon them. We all 
assume in London that an agent’s letteris a threat, but very often 
it is only a reminder of the landlord’s wish which the tenant 
is quite happy to receive. The farmers regard independent 
voting as a sort of rebellion, and they are not yet interested 
enough to rebel ; more especially as, living in a grazing county, 
they have escaped any sharp pinch of distress. They still 
look upon themselves and the landlords as all in one 
boat, and do not yet see that if this is so, the land- 
lords may as well follow them as they follow the land- 
lords. As to Mr. Egerton’s failures as a speechmaker, 
they care nothing about them at all. He will vote straight, 
and the tendency of the country-side is to distrust intellectual 
capacity, and think that ability, or at all events quickness of 
thought, is, as George Eliot put it, “ slightly diabolic.” Towns- 
people are like that, but not men properly sobered down by 
living with a healthy consciousness on their minds that they 
have all the cows to calve, and Thornaby Waste to plough. 

There is no remedy, except more pains, and more readiness 
to pay the expenses of tenant-farmer candidates. The Liberals, 
till very lately, have neglected the farmers, ever since the 
Reform Bill, and have to overcome the irritated feeling of 
two generations ; and they can only overcome it by carrying 
their doctrines into the villages, through men whom the 
farmers and rural artisans and agricultural labourers will 
understand. It is of no use to send sharp townsfolk to talk 
to men who think that if a lecturer does not know bearded 
wheat from barley, he is of necessity quite a fool, and probably 
a little bit of a rogue. It takes a countryman to talk to 
countrymen, and it is through talking, through “the foolish- 
ishness of preaching,” that the work, as yet hardly commenced, 
has still to be accomplished. More sympathy must be estab- 
lished, before the Liberal leaders can be fully understood ; and 
that sympathy can only be created by patient expositions, offered 
by men who really comprehend, or rather feel, where the 
gaps and barriers in the agricultural mind are to be found. 
What is the use of a lecturer, be he never so eloquent, who 
tells farmers they would do better if they paid their rent 
quarterly, and so could leave at short notice? It is vain to 
trust so exclusively as the Liberals do to the coming suffrage, 
Half the electors to be enfranchised regard politics from a 
stand-point which Mr. Smith, for instance, the new Member for 
Liverpool, who delivered an admirable speech for Mr. Latham, 
would never even perceive, and the other half would be im- 
mensely influenced by old reverence for the owners of the soil. 
The householders will need instruction as much as the farmers, 
and the Liberals in country districts do not give it, or rather 
give it in an unsympathising and “ superior” way, which, to 
the farmers’ minds, is inexpressibly irritating. “Too clever 
by half,” is the most crushing sentence which, in some dis- 
tricts of wet meadows, can be cast upon a speech. 

The Government will not, we trust, relax their determina- 
tion to bring forward a fair Compensation Bill, which is 
heartily desired, and which Tories will not steadily resist. 
That is mere justice, and ought not to be delayed by any con- 
sideration that no Bill will greatly affect agricultural votes. 
The defeat, however, does greatly increase their difficulties, 
because it shows that in the event of a dissolution the counties 
will still give a majority to the Conservative side. Had the 
election gone the other way, the Peers would have been afraid 
of an appeal to the country, which might have ended in the 
complete, though temporary, extinction of the Tory Party in 
the House of Commons. As it is, they will think that by 


forcing a dissolution before the Reform Bill is brought in, they 
cannot injure their party much, and may even improve its 
chances of regaining power. 





a 
THE BLASPHEMY CONTROVERSY, 


: impressive letters which we publish from Mr, Hansard 
and another correspondent on the recent sentence passed 
upon Mr. Foote and his colleagues in the Freethinker, will shed 
much light on the feeling of those who think that scurrilous 
and indecent attacks on the deep religious convictions of others 
ought to be punished, though they reject with indignation the 
notion that the most absolutely negative opinions or expres- 
sions of opinion should render those who hold them liable to 
prosecution. We have never denied, we have indeed directly 
maintained, that some penalty should be imposed for religious 
or irreligious lampoons,—especially if in any sense forced on 
the attention of the public; and most of all we would say, if 
forced on the attention of the young, who look at them without 
any ability to perceive the real significance of the matter, but 
with minds in a condition to be easily prepossessed by any 
plausibility, false or true, that catches their fancy. But 
the point to which we have chiefly desired to draw attention 
is the scale of punishment inflicted. A man kicks his wife, 
seriously injuring her, and gets a sentence of three months; 
while a coarse, ill-educated man, who probably saw little more 
that was culpable in his naturally coarse ridicule of the 
Christian faith than refined thinkers whom we all know 
must have felt culpable in their own banter of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, gets a year’s imprisonment for his offence. Our 
contention is this,—not that coarse, irreligious lampoons in- 
tended to preoccupy superficial minds with what is strictly and 
absolutely an irrelevant, though a very startling, view of the sup- 
posed incredibility of the Christian faith, are not very serious 
evils, and evils which the law would be quite right in attempt- 
ing to prevent; but, first, that the actual law directs its 
penalties, if not solely to the opinions expressed, at least as 
much to these as to the indecent form in which they are 
expressed ; and next, that, culpable as all this indecency is, 
it is culpable in a minor degree in the vulgar and ill- 
educated, being culpable, indeed, exactly in proportion to the 
culture of those who originate it. It ought to be punished, 
therefore, in the case of coarse persons with comparative 
leniency, and not with that manifestation of profound indigna- 
tion which such indecency, if committed by the class who legis- 
late and administer the law, would naturally excite. If we once 
admit that Mr. Foote ought not to have been liable to any 
prosecution at all for holding and publishing his atheism, — 
and that is, we may say, a view on which practically we 
are all agreed,—the question of what 7s indecent ridicule 
in the mode of publishing it becomes a very different 
one. We must then ask ourselves how far it is wise or right 
to inflict severe punishments for bad-taste and bad-feeling 
on people who could often hardly be expected to show good- 
taste and good-feeling. Is it natural to expect that in such 
a class of life the wrong in grossly attacking other persons’ 
religion should be (say) as clear to the conscience, as the wrong 
in assaulting and beating their persons? If not, is it wise,—can 
it be likely to end in anything but an increased feeling of sore- 
ness against the religion attacked,—to punish more severely for 
blasphemous indecency than for a brutal attack on the person? 
We must not consider these things solely from the educational 
point of view, though we ought to consider them also from that 
point of view. We must remember that the impression of vindic- 
tiveness,—vindictiveness on the part of the State because it is 
Christian,—is made on coarse unbelievers, by punishing them 
more severely for attacking grossly the faith of Christians than 
we punish them for attacking their persons. For our part, we 
would punish all gross outrages on serious and honest convic- 
tions, but we would punish them leniently, at least in the 
case of people who could hardly be expected to know what 
the real gravity of such offences is. Once admit, as we must 
admit, that it is not the atheism which ought to be punished, 
but the injuriousness and scurrilousness of the way in which the 
atheism is expressed, and we cannot resist the conclusion that 
severe punishments for scurrilousness and injuriousness ought 
only to be inflicted on those who are well able to appreciate 
how deeply these qualities may wound, and how terrible is 
the scar they may leave on many imaginations. It is quite 
true, of course, as Mr. Hansard hints, that children, seeing 
these obscene libels in shop-windows, and tempted to laugh 
over them, may be diverted from the path of morality alto- 
gether, and drawn into a thoroughly vicious circle of com- 
panions, by the contagion of such libels. But can we reasonably 
suppose a sincere atheist,—and we are bound to consider Mr. 
Foote a sincere atheist, till we have proof of the contrary,— 
holding that the eradication of Christian belief, even by coarse 
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ridicule, is likely to have the frightful moral consequences which 
we know it to have? Would not such an atheist almost neces- 
sarily hold that he had done nothing but good by clearing a 
child’s mind of gross superstitions? If we punish him for hold- 
ing that, do we not really punish him for thinking Christianity 
a gross superstition, quite as much as for coarsely expressing 
his thought? We sympathise to the fullest extent in Mr. 
Hansard’s horror and dismay at the depraving effect of 
these coarse attacks on our religion, but, so far as we can 
see, the policy open to the Legislature is a choice of grave 
evils. If coarse ridicule of our religion is to be severely 
punished, and coarse ridicule of other religions is not to be 
severely punished, or not punished at all, then the crime really 
punished is the ridicule of Christianity, though it is per- 
missible to aim ridicule at other faiths or unfaiths. And that 
will and must produce the natural consequence of all persecu- 
tion, a reaction in favour of the doubter’s scoff. If, on the 
other hand, all coarse attacks on anybody’s faith are to 
be punished equally, it is clear that people like Mr. Foote 
should only be punished as we would punish corresponding 
attacks on Mahommedanism or Mormonism. And that, we need 
hardly say, would be very leniently. Assume for a moment 
that the /’reethinker had published an equally gross attack 
on Mahommedanism, and just imagine the outery that would 
have been raised, if he had been imprisoned for a year for 
that attack. The dilemma is a very difficult one. But of this 
we are sure,—that the most lenient punishments for offences 
of this kind against the sensitiveness of religious feeling, are 
at once the most just and the most likely to educate public 
feeling to a sense of disgust at such attacks. It is simply im- 
possible for Christians to measure fairly the offence committed 
by atheists when they make gross attacks on the Christian 
religion, unless they do it in the spirit manifested by their 
Master when he prayed for forgiveness for those who “ know 
not what they do.” 


THE RESCUE OF EPPING FOREST. 


R. BRYCE is to be congratulated on his first Parliament- 
ary appearance in the character of Chairman of the 
Commons Preservation Society. The Bill to make a Railway 
from Chingford to High Beech had one characteristic which 
made its rejection at once specially uncertain and specially im- 
portant. It was possible to support it on a genuine, though 
mistaken, public ground. Here is a beautiful tract of country, 
bought with great liberality by the Corporation of London, and 
dedicated for ever to the enjoyment of the people. But the finest 
part of this possession is virtually inaccessible to many of those 
to whose benefit it has been devoted. The railway stops at 
Chingford, and High Beech is some way from Chingford. 
It is not too far, indeed, for moderate walkers; but then, 
a large part of the visitors to Epping Forest are not even 
moderate walkers. The East-end excursionists include many 
old people, many weak women, and, still more, small children. 
To tell any of these to walk from Chingford to High Beech is 
like telling them to walk to the Land’s End. They look to 
the Great Eastern Railway as the:r only friend in the matter, 
and if this beneficent Company is forbidden to carry them 
whither they would go, they must stay at that point of the 
Forest, whatever it be, to which it at present affords them 
access. Consequently, to make a railway from Chingford to 
High Beech is simply to extend the admirable policy which 
gave Epping Forest to the public. The Corporation and the 
Great Eastern Railway are the joint benefactors of East 
London. The one provides the ground wherein a million or 
‘so of people may enjoy themselves, the other provides the 
means of carriage withovt which a large part of this million 
cannot reach the scene of its enjoyment. 

The answer to this plausible way of putting the case is 
double-shotted. First, we deny that if people are to be taken 
to High Beech by the Great Eastern Railway, they need be 
taken by the route proposed in the Bill which was rejected on 
Monday. Next, we deny that there is any need to take them 
there at all. Theline which the Company asked leave to make 
separated some 200 acres of the Forest from the remainder. 
Why could not it have been taken round instead of across these 
200 acres, so as not to meddle with the Forest in any way? It 
would be quite possible to make a railway from Chingford to 
very near High Beech without making any encroachment upon 
the Forest, and if this had been proposed, one of the great 
arguments against the Bill actually brought forward would 
have gone for nothing. The Forest itself would have been 
left uninjured, and yet the Great Eastern Company would not 








have been checked in this work of mercy. All that would 
have been necessary was that the line should describe a 
moderate circuit, instead of joining the two places by a 
straight line. It would have been equally easy to take 
this circuit as to go more directly, since the compulsory powers 
conferred by an Act of Parliament override all opposition on 
the part of landowners. But though equally easy, it would 
not have been equally cheap. It is assumed that the land- 
owner suffers by having his land taken from him ; consequently, 
he is well paid for what he loses. But until lately, no one 
has supposed that the public can suffer anything by 
having its land taken away; consequently, no one proposes 
that the public shall be compensated. If a law were passed 
declaring that no common land shall be bought by a rail- 
way company except at the best price that has been paid 
for the private land in the neighbourhood, there would 
no longer be any inducement to take common land rather 
than private land. It is not denied that all but one of 
the benefits which are claimed for the Chingford and High 
Beech Railway Bill could be equally obtained by carrying the 
line outside the Forest, instead of within it. Weak-kneed ex- 
cursionists could be carried to the goal they now vainly sigh 
for; children could gambol amid the finest scenery of the 
Forest ; and their parents could watch them at their ease from 
the benches in front of the public-house. The only difference 
would be that the profits of the Great Eastern Company 
would be smaller, by reason of having paid the full price 
for the land they wanted, instead of getting it for next to 
nothing from the public. This does not seem to us a sufficient 
reason for severing 200 acres from the Forest, and disfiguring 
the landscape by the usual alternation of embankment and 
viaduct. 

We go farther than this, however, and deny altogether that 
there is any need for such a railway at all. Of course, if 
the railway were made, abundance of people would be found 
to travel by it. High Beech would take its turn with 
the other stations near the Forest; indeed, being more 
famous, and having a more picturesque name, it would 
probably prove the most attractive of them all. But to 
this result there would be one fatal objection. It would 
destroy the pleasure of a minority, without really increasing 
the pleasure of the majority. Besides the crowds of excur- 
sionists who frequent the Forest, there are a good many work- 
ing-men—botanists, entomologists, lovers of scenery, and the 
like—to whom it is of the utmost moment that the seclusion 
of the Forest should not be altogether destroyed. It has been 
greatly impaired by the recent changes which have made the 
Forest more accessible, but there are still parts of it in which 
rare plants and insects may still be sought by members of field 
clubs, and the working-man who knows the value of solitude 
can still leave the crowd behind, and find himself, for a time 
at least, alone with Nature. If railways are carried any further 
into the Forest, the hundreds and thousands of the London Poor 
who at present find keen enjoyment in some one of these ways, 
would be entirely debarred from such enjoyment in the future. 
This is not a question of the enjoyment of the few 
giving way to the enjoyment of the many. The many 
have their share of pleasure already, and the opening of 
a railway to High Beech would simply give them another 
place in which they could take exactly the same pleasure 
as they can now take elsewhere. The great mass of 
London excursionists hang about the neighbourhood of the 
station at which they are landed. What they want is 
some open space where the young may play at cricket if 
they are athletic, or at kiss-in-the-ring if they are social, 
where the children can run about without fear of being lost, 
where the old may sit and look on, and where all may be 
within easy reach of refreshment, and run no risk of losing 
their train back, If a railway is made to High Beech, this is 
what will go on there, just as it now goes on at half-a-dozen 
other stations in the same district. We do not for a moment 
grudge these harmless pleasures to those who enjoy them, but 
we do protest against their being multiplied at the cost of 
another class, equally poor, and far more worthy of sympathy. 
With the Forest left as it is, it will be enjoyed, let us say, 
by 200,000 poor in one way, and by 2,000 poor in another way. 
If the Forest is made more accessible, it will be enjoyed neither 
more nor less than it is now by the 200,000, and not at all by 
the 2,000. Is that a result which any reasonable man can 


deliberately wish to bring about ? 

The case against the Braithwaite and Buttermere Railway is, 
of course, much stronger than the case against the Chingford 
and High Beech Railway, because the former line does not 
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pretend, as the latter does, to consider the public pleasure. 
It is the common-place story of destroying what, if let alone, 
will minister delight to generations of Englishmen so long as 
the world lasts, in the interest of some traders who want to 
make larger gains. Let them increase their gains, by all 
means, only we prefer that they should increase them at the 
cost of their rivals or their customers, not at that of the 
nation. If, by some lukewarmness or oversight, the Bill 
should ever reach the Commons, we hope that it will meet 
the same fate as that which Mr. Bryce dealt out to the Great 
Eastern Bill on Monday afternoon. 








QUEEN VICTORIA AS GODDESS. 
HE Athenewm mentions casually a striking incident which 
is stated to have recently occurred in Orissa, and which 
would have broken Lord Beaconsfield’s heart. Sergeant 
Atkinson, presumably an Inspector of Roads, or, it may be, 
police officer, reports to the Indian Spectator,a Native paper 
published in English, that a tribe in Orissa has adopted Queen 
Victoria as its deity. We have no details either as to worship 
or creed, though they will, no doubt, be speedily obtained; but 
the story is prima facie probable. A Sergeant would never have 
invented such an incident, so entirely outside his experience, 
and such an elevation for the Queen is in entire accordance with 
all that is known of the operation of religious feeling among 
the lower castes and wilder tribes of the Indian Provinces. It 
is impossible to read the wonderfully suggestive and instructive 
“Essays” recently published by Sir Alfred Lyall—essays 
which want nothing but length and dryness to place their 
author in the front rank of Asiatic authorities—without 
perceiving that Brahmanism, so far from having ossified 
itself, is still a living and changing creed, that it constantly 
creates for itself or assimilates new objects of worship, fresh 
deities, and even in rare but most important cases, new philo- 
sophies. The regular process is for a philosopher, or chief of a 
tribe, or otherwise influential person, to recognise in some 
system of thought, or person, or rare object—which latter may 
vary from an épergne to an oddly-shaped rock or strangely 
placed clump of trees—either a fitting symbol of the universal and 
divine, or an embodiment of it, or an earthly manifestation of some 
subordinate but powerful deity, and gradually belief, or worship, 
or reverence accretes to the idea, or person, or thing, till he or it 
becomes an object of worship, and a centre of faith, it may be to 
scores of thousands, Chaitanya, founder of the Vaishnavas, is 
reverenced by millions. If the idea spreads, or the person is 
believed to work wonders, or miracles are reported of the thing, 
the circle of worshippers extends, the worship becomes a cult, 
with separate ceremonial and ritual; and behold a new caste, 
with a new faith, fully born. If the new force is locally con- 
siderable, Brahmanism, as represented by local priests, or occa- 
sionally by teachers of wider influence, steps in, and either 
denounces the new teaching as utterly evil—in which case every 
charge the foul imagination of Asia can invent is hurled at its 
votaries—or, much more frequently, adopts the idea, person, 
or thing, declares them all sacred, gives them Brahmanical 
names, and, so to speak, consecrates the whole affair, 
which thenceforward is an integral part of Hindooism, and 
developes till the teacher is considered not only inspired, but a 
source of inspiration, or the person is worshipped as an avatar, 
or the thing becomes a sacred idol :— 

“Of the numerous local gods known to have been living men, by 
far the greater portion derive from the ordinary canonisation of holy 
personages. This system of canonising has grown out of the world- 
wide sentiment that rigid asceticism and piety combined with im- 
plicit faith gradually develop a miraculous faculty. The saint or 
hermit may have deeper motives—the triamph of the spirit over 
corrupt {matter, of virtue over vanity and lusts, or the self-purifica- 
tion required of medizval magicians and mystical alchemists before 
they could deal with the great secrets of Nature; but the popular 
belief is that his relentless austerity extorts thanmaturgic power from 
reluctant gods. And of him who works miracles do they say in 
India, as in Samaria they said of Simon Magus,—‘ This man is the 
great power of God ;’ wherefore after death (if not in life) he is 
honoured as divine indeed. Now the word miracle must not be under- 
stood in our sense of an interposition to alter unvarying natural laws, 
for in India no such laws have been definitely ascertained ; it means 
enly something that passes an ordinary man’s understanding, authen- 
ticated and enlarged by vague and vulgar report. And the exhibition 
of marvellous devotion or contempt for what is valued by the world 
stimulates inventive credulity. He who does such things is sure to be 
credited with miracles, probably during his life, assuredly after his 
death. When such an one dies, his body is not barnt, but buried; a 
disciple or relative of the saint establishes himself over the tomb as 
steward of the mysteries and receiver of the temporalities ; vows are 





paid, sacrifice is made, a saint’s day is added to the } calen 
and the future success of the shrine depends upon prawn = : 
the way of prophecy or fulfilment of prayers. The number of shri 
thus raised in Berar alone to these anchorites and persons deceased 
in the odour of sanctity is large, and it is constantly increas; 
Some of them have already attained the rank of temples, trie 
richly endowed, and collect great crowds at the yearly pilgrim 
gatherings, like the tombs of celebrated Christian martyrs in the 
Middle Ages. But although the shrines of a Hindu ascetic and 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury may have acquired fame amon 
the vulgar and ignorant by precisely the same attribute—their — 
tation for miraculous efficacy—yet the only point ef resemblance 
between the two cases is this common inference from eminent 
sanctity in the world to wonder-working power in the grave. For 
whereas the great Catholic Church never allowed the lowest English 
peasant to regard St. Thomas or St. Edmund as anything higher than 
glorified intercessors, with a sort of delegated miraculous power, the 
Indian prophet or devotee does by the patronage of the Brahmang 
rise gradually in the hierarchy of supernatural beings, until hig 
human origin fades and disappears completely in the haze of tradi- 
tion, and he takes rank as a god.” 

Sir Alfred Lyall declares that he could, if required, give minute 
details of such elevations, and this not of persons only, but of 
things; and he proceeds to defend a theory which we cannot 
now examine,—that this may have been the origin of much of 
the Hindoo polytheism, which in its wildness and impos. 
sibility so puzzles those who know that behind Hindoo. 
ism lives a vast and subtle philosophy worthy the study 
of the keenest minds. What is certain is that the process goes 
on, that the Indian people, with their hunger for belief and 
reverence, are constantly begetting new gods, and that Brah. 
manism, with its rooted notion that bhakti (faith) is in itself a 
holy condition of mind apart from the object of faith, and its 
theory that anything may be an embodiment of the Universal 
Spirit, lends its sanction to the process, and in lending it sends 
crowds, it may be millions, hunting for what of benefit or 
good of any kind may be derivable from the new worship, 
It is a logical induction from the Brahman faith, strange 
as it may seem, that creed, colour, or history is no bar 
to the acceptance of the person or thing thus deified. If 
the Universal Spirit, or, far below him, Vishnu or Siva, 
chooses to take an ugly stone or a silver dish for symbol, or 
to embody himself in a negro or a white man, there is no law 
of limitation upon his actions. The white man, however un- 
accountable, or barbaric, or unclean, was still created. The 
French General Raymond was worshipped as a god, though he 
probably believed nothing; so was General Nicholson, though 
he was, we have heard, of the straitest sect of Irish Orangemen ; 
so was a military philanthropist, whose name we are ashamed to 
have forgotten, who devoted his life to a wild tribe in the Bengalee 
Himalayas ; and so also may be the Queen. As to things, the 
instances of their elevation are endless. Sir A. Lyall knew of 
scores of shrines reared over stones and among sacred copses, and 
himself “knew a Hindu officer, of great shrewdness and very fair 
education, who devoted several hours daily to the elaborate wor- 
ship of five round pebbles, which he had appointed to be his sym- 
bol of Omnipotence. Although his general belief was in one all- 
pervading Divinity, he must have something symbolic to handle 
and address.” There is a silver dish, an épergne, which is going 
through the process at this moment. It was presented toa 
Goorkha regiment by Queen Victoria, and is already such an 
object of reverence that it has a voluntary guard, that officers 
dismount as it passes, and that it is as certain as anything 
human can be that, while it is on the ground, its Goorkha 
devotees—all Hindoos to the bone—will die before they retreat 
without it. Grant it victory in a skirmish or two, and the 
épergne will be a true object of worship, more than a symbol, 
possibly with a temple raised above it, and an admission from 
regular priests that in it resides some portion of the power of 
the Supreme. 


The adoption of Queen Victoria into a system like this is so 
natural, that we wonder it has never occurred before. She is 
just the material to make a goddess of; a living being, of far- 
reaching power, invisible, yet present throughout India; a 
worker, in native eyes, of many wonders; and on the whole 
beneficent, though that, indeed, to the devotees of Small- 
pox and Cholera, both of which have worshippers, and the first 
very many, would make but little difference. God creates, and 
God crushes also, in the Hindoo mind. There is no reason 
in the world, on the Brahmanical theory, why the Universal 
should not express himself in Queen Victoria, or why 
Vishnu or Siva, or better still, Saraswuti, the mighty god- 
dess of wisdom and knowledge, should not express himself or 
herself in her. Either deity is unlimited, if not unconditioned, 
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and granting the acceptance of the faith, which is a question 
mainly of the number of its votaries, temples may yet rise 
ever Orissa, or farther, in which worship will be paid to 
Queen Victoria, and her figure will be hung with jewels and 
sacred flowers, and thousands will bow, and march, and dance 
in an ecstasy of adoration, and hundreds of thousands, as they 
pay or receive coin, will put it to their foreheads, because it 
pears the effigy of the new goddess. Little of all this will 
probably happen, because the tribe which has adopted 
this cult is small, because Orissa is traversed incessantly 
by men who have lived in Calcutta, where scepticism is 
jn the air—there are, if we recollect rightly, 50,000 men 
from Orissa in Calcutta, who return home as faithfully as 
Scotchmen—and because the English officials, fearing ridicule, 
will stamp out the new faith, if they can. But there is abso- 
lutely no impossibility in its spread, and if it spread, the con- 
sequences would be incalculable. The adhesion of a single 
rovince of India to the Queen in any way which made disloyalty 
or disobedience impossible would change all the conditions of 
government there, and rest the Empire, now so insecure, on a 
basis of granite. It will not happen, though a thing much greater, 
the formal adoption of Christianity by the Khalsa, the Sikh 
“children of the sugar and the sword,” was within an ace of 
happening, would, as we believe, have happened, but for Lord 
Canning’s repugnance; but that there should be even a dim 
possibility of it is an incident in Indian history worth more 
than the Athencewm’s quiet reference, or our own poor effort to 
explain. 

We suppose some official note of the occurrence will one day 
reach the Queen, and we wonder how she will feel. It must be 
acurious sensation to know that in one corner of the world 
you are actually worshipped by men and women you never 
saw, or possibly heard of,—held to be divine, to be some- 
thitig which, whether through the presence of a deity incar- 
nate in you, or any other way, is unmistakably above 
humanity. There must be a strange humility generated 
by that. The Roman Emperors could have told us some- 
thing of it, for though the cultus of the Emperor was not 
precisely worship, it approached it very closely, was held 
by loyal Christians to be entirely forbidden, as the worship 
of a false Deity, and must in a mind like that of Marcus 
Aurelius have developed some strange thoughts. Visible in- 
cense can hardly go up in a thousand cities before one’s own 
image without exciting thought, and Aurelius could have told 
us so clearly what his thoughts were. Nicholson’s thoughts 
we know. He was profoundly irritated at being made a deity, 
and, with his usual “ unconstitutionality,” he ordered his 
worshippers severe whippings, which were inflicted, and which 
profoundly confirmed their faith. They would have made a 
faithful guard for him in that final charge into Delhi, and, 
perhaps, preserved his life; but the Orangeman could not 
away with the blasphemy, or the soldier bear the touch of ridi- 
cule involved. Perhaps Queen Victoria will be angry, too, 
though she will hardly order whippings for the poor Ooreyas; 
but still, even in a reign like hers, it may hereafter be recorded, 
as a most weird incident, that far down in a forgotten sea-coast 
province of India, where, also within her reign, millions of 
persons perished of hunger, a wild tribe, struck in some unknown 
way by the separateness of her personality, resolved that, of 
all they knew, she was the most probable depositary of the 
breath of the Universal Spirit, and the fittest object for their 
worship. Some day, perhaps, even English electors, hearing of 
such things, will wake to a dim apprehension that all mankind 
is not alike, that humanity is not enclosed in a corner of the 
smallest continent, and that between them and the Indian there 
is still some kind of gulf. 





STARTLING POETRY. 
R. BROWNING might have taken as a motto for his 
work as a poet one of Cardinal Newman’s striking 
verses :—~ 
‘Can Science bear us 
To the hid springs 
Of human things? 
Why may not dream, 
Or thought’s day-gleam, 
Startle, yet cheer us ?”’ 
He never publishes a volume in which there is not some protest 
against the notion that Science can bear us to the hid springs of 
human things. He never publishes a volume without pressing 
and even urging on us that dreams and thought’s day-gleams 





may startle, yet cheer us. And almost all he does for us is done 
by the startling method. He loves to awaken the sleep of the 
intellect, the sleep of the affections, the sleep of the spirit, by 
some sudden shock to which we respond by a sort of jump. 
His very rhymes are often carefully designed to electrify, as we 
shall soon see; but his constructions are still more so,—indeed, 
he may be said to have anticipated Wagner in the use of dis- 
cords, if that were really the secret in the art of the great 
musician who has lately left us,—a matter on which the pre- 
sent writer is profoundly incompetent to pass any judgment. 
Abruptness is Mr. Browning’s secret. Take the prefatory poem 
to his new volume of “ Jocoseria,” just published by Smith and 
Elder, a poem which is the nearest thing to a lyric that the book 
contains, and nevertheless, though a lyric, is a succession of 
slight shocks :— 
“Wanting is—what ? 

Summer redundant, 

Blueness abundant, 

—Where is the spot ? 

Beamy the world, yet a blank all the same, 

—Framework which waits for a picture to frame: 

What of the leafage, what of the flower ? 

Roses embowering with nought they embower ! 

Come then, complete incompletion, O comer, 

Pant through the blueness, perfect the summer ! 

Breathe but one breath 

Rose- beauty above, 

And all that was death 

Grows life, grows love, 

Grows love!” 
How abruptly the opening interrogation breaks upon us. How 
enigmatic the reply ;—we do not mean that its drift is not soon 
enough apprehended, but that on the first blush the reply seems 
to be explaining not the essence of the state of want, but the 
essence of those conditions which ought most to satisfy want. 
And then, how curiously elliptic is the question,— Where is 
the spot?” Of course, what Mr. Browning means is something 
of this sort,—‘ Where is the spot where the redundant summer 
and the abundant blueness find their way into the soul so as to 
satisfy itP? But that is carrying ellipsis to the point of an 
electric shock, for it is startling merely to feel how much of the 
poet’s meaning we are expected to gather from his hints, and 
supply in part from our own resources. Then the adjec- 
tive “beamy,” which is chosen to describe the world, is 
unquestionably an odd one for the purpose, and chosen, as we 
should say, for the jerk it administers to the imagination. 
Nothing, on the whole, could express the sense of a blank some- 
where, which the poet wants to express, better than these sudden 
little tugs and jerks at the reader’s mind. But then, again, 
when he wants to indicate what would best fill in the blank, 
and give a rounded completion to the desolate framework, one 
is startled afresh to find that the new power which is to give 
us this, and which is “ to complete incompletion,” is expected to 
“ pant through the blueness,” and so to “ perfect the summer.” 
Could anything that “panted ” really “ compleie incompletion” ? 
The phrase suggests a locomotive rather than a divine presence. 
That which breathes a breath of rose-beauty, surely ought 
not to pant. But Mr. Browning loves spasm, loves successive 
shocks of thought or feeling, and can hardly deny himself the 
satisfaction of thinking that even the spirit of perfect love and 
harmony is perpetually startling this dull world by galvanising 
it with vivid spasms of thought and feeling, such as he himself 
has the skill to administer. 


So it is with almost every remarkable poem in Mr. Browning’s 
new volume. The rhythm, the rhyme, the thought, the feeling 
are all chosen to strike sparks out of the reader’s mind, as the 
steel strikes sparks out of a flint; and the result naturally is 
that the reader feels towards Mr. Browning somewhat as a bit 
of flint might feel which has served this purpose to a fragment 
of steel,—a little sore and a little fractured. ‘“ Donald,” for 
example, is a vivid and striking comment on the heartlessness 
which is sometimes bred by what is called “sport.” A Scotch 
sportsman, who meets a noble red-deer on the edge of a precipice, 
where there is not room for either to pass the other, lies down, 
and the stag, tamed by the sense of danger, instead of disputing 
the pass, steps daintily over him, so as not to hurt him. The 
sportsman, however, cannot bear to lose the chance, seizes the 
stag’s hind feet, and stabs him in the belly, whereupon the end 
of the story is told thus :— 

“ T shall dare to place myself by God 
Who scanned—for He does—each feature 
Of the face thrown up in appeal to Him 





By the agonising creature. 
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Nay, I hear plain words : ‘Thy gift brings this!’ 
Up he sprang, back he staggered, 

Over he fell, and with him our friend 
—At following game no laggard. 


Yet he was not dead when they picked next day 
From the gully’s depth the wreck of him ; 

His fall had been stayed by the stag beneath, 
Who cushioned and saved the neck of him. 


But the rest of his body—why, doctors said, 
Whatever could break was broken ; 

Legs, arms, ribs, all of him looked like a toast 
In a tumbler of port-wine soaken. 

‘That your life is left you, thank the stag !’ 

Said they, when—the slow cure ended— 

They opened the hospital-door, and thence 
—Strapped, spliced, main fractures mended, 


And minor damage left wisely alone— 
Like an old shoe clouted and cobbled, 

Out—what went in a Goliath well-nigh— 
Some half of a David hobbled. 


‘You must ask an alms from house to house : 
Sell the stag’s head for a bracket, 
With its grand twelve tines—I’d buy it myself— 
And use the skin for a jacket!’ 


He was wiser, made both head and hide 
His win-penny : hands and knees on, 

Would manage to crawl—poor crab—by the roads 
In the misty stalking-season. 


And if he discovered a bothy like this, 
Why, harvest was sure: folks listened. 
He told his tale to the lovers of Sport : 
Lips twitched, cheeks glowed, eyes glistened. 


And when he had come tc the close, and spread 
His spoils for the gazers’ wonder, 

With ‘Gentlemen, here’s the skull of the stag 
I was over, thank God, not under !’— 

The company broke out in applause ; 
‘ By Jingo, a lucky cripple! 

Have a munch of grouse and a hunk of bread, 
And a tug, besides, at our tipple !’ 


And ‘There’s my pay for your plack!’ cried This, 
‘And mine for your jolly story !’ 

Cried That, while ’Tother—but he was drunk— 
Hiccupped ‘A trump, a Tory!’ 


I hope I gave twice as much as the rest ; 
For, as Homer would say, ‘ within grate 
Though teeth kept tongue,’ my whole soul growled 
‘Rightly rewarded,—Ingrate !’”’ 
There is a fine picture here, and a most effective succession of 
shocks given to the humaner feelings which lie deep beneath 
those of the mere sportsman,—indeed, these verses constitute a 
series of explosions of percussion-caps, rather than the sheet-light- 
ning of a poem. How sharply the rhymes go popping off in your 
head, *‘ wreck of him,” “ neck of him,’”’—* cobbled,” “ hobbled,” — 
*‘knees-on,” “season,’—“ cripple,” “ tipple,”—and sharpest click 
of all, “ within grate ” and “ ingrate.” How smartly Mr. Browning 
makes your limbs tingle with the sensations of the “spliced” 
and “cobbled” body, which maimed itself for life through the 
man’s absolute incapacity to sympathise as truly with the situa- 
tion of the stag, as the stag had sympathised with his situation. 
How vivaciously he paints the superficial admiration of the 
sporting party for Donald's cruel and dangerous feat. And how 
brightly his own denunciation of Donald’s heartlessness flames 
out at the close, in contrast with the apparent generosity of his 
double alms. But, for all that, these verses are a succession of 
galvanic discharges, by which your attention is made to thrill 
and vibrate in vivid flickers, rather than.to rise into sus- 
tained and harmonised imaginative vision. It is just the 
same with “ Solomon and Balkis;” and you know it must be 
just the same the moment you see that Balkis (the name 
given to the Queen of Sheba) is made to rhyme first to 
“talk is,” and then later on to “small kiss.” The gist of 
the conversation between the Queen and Solomon, which 
at times certainly becomes obscure as well as abrupt, is 
that Solomon owns to caring much more for the praise 
of his visitors than for their wisdom; and that Balkis 
owns to caring much more for being made love to, than 
for having her difficult questions duly answered. But the 
series of surprises which are exploded on us by the con- 
versation itself, by the language used, and by the rhymes 
which signalise this quaint poem, are hardly welded together 
into a general effect as striking as in the case of “ Donald.” 
One is hardly prepared for Solomon addressing his fair guest 
as “You cat, you!” even though she had startled him into 
owning the truth concerning his own vanity by springing upon 
him unexpectedly “the truth-compelling name;’’ and the retort 
by which he compels her to own to feelings not over modest, 
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though it ends the poem in an epigrammatic fashion, leaves on 
the imagination both a more cynical and a more fragmentar 
effect than is usual even with Mr. Browning in hig tartest 
mood. 

The principal poem in the book, “Jochanan Hakkadosh.” is 
a Rabbinical legend of a great Rabbi whose uncompleted life 
his admiring brethren eke out to a year beyond the natural 
hour of death, by a gift of a quarter of a year each ont of their 
own terms of life, a gift proceeding from four separate disciples 
—one given that he may gain fresh insight as a lover, one ag a 
warrior, one as a poet, and one as a statesman. The hope is 
that the first quarter is to yield the Rabbi some grand lesson ag 
to the true mode of loving; the second, some noble teaching ag 
to the art of the warricr ; the third, some gleam of insight as to 
the inspiration of the poet; and the last, some happy glimpse 
of the deepest secret of the statesman. Jochanan lives through 
his year and disappoints all his disciples, finding nothing but 
vanity and vexation of spirit in each separate sphere of life, 
But then, when his life ought to close, he lives on a pre. 
ternatural or supernatural three months, during which he 
appears to have soared beyond the body altogether; and the 
fruit of this last Heaven-sent gift is that he finds the vision of 
perfect bliss at last, and learns that it is the life of earth which 
hides from man the true reconciliation of his faith and his doubt, 
the true harmony of man’s spiritual aspirations with his dis. 
illusionising experience :— 

“¢O eyes of mine, 


Freed now of imperfection, ye avail 
To see the whole sight, nor may uncombine 


Henceforth what, erst divided, caused you quail— 
So hage the chasm between the false and true, 
s The dream and the reality! All hail, 


Day of my soul’s deliverance—day the new, 
The never-ending! What though every shape 
Whereon I wreaked my yearniag to pursue 


Even to success each semblance of escape 
From my own bounded self to some all-fair 
All-wise external fancy, proved a rape 


Like that old giant’s, feigned of fools—on air, 
Not solid flesh? How otherwise? To love— 
That lesson was to learn not here—but there— 


On earth, not here! ’T is there we learn,—there prove 
Our parts upon the stuff we needs must spoil, 
Striving at mastery, there bend above 


The spoiled clay potsherds, many a year of toil 
Attests the potter tried his hand upon, 
Till sudden he arose, wiped free from soil 


His hand, cried ‘So much for attempt—anon 
Performance! ‘Taught to monld the living vase, 
What mutter the cracked pitchers dead and gone ?’ 


Could I impart and could thy mind embrace 
The secret, Tsaddik !’ ‘Secret none to me!’ 
Quoth Tsaddik, as the glory on the face 


Of Jochanan was quenched. ‘The truth I see 
OF what that excellence of Judah wrote, 
Doughty Halaphta. This a case mast be 


Wherein, though the last breath have passed the throat, 
So that “The man is dead” we may pronounce, 
Yet is the Ruach—(thus do we denote 

The imparted Spirit)—in no haste to bounce 

From its entrusted Body,—some three days 
Lingers ere it relinquish to the pounce 

Of hawk-clawed Death his victim. Further says 
Halaphta, “ Instances have been, and yet 

Again may be, when saints, whose earthly ways 
Tend to perfection, very nearly get 

To heaven while still on earth; and, as a fine 
Interval shows where waters pure have met 

Waves brackish, in a mixture, sweet with brine, 
That ’s neither sea nor river, but a taste 

Of both—so meet the earthly and divine. 

And each is either.” Thus I hold him graced— 
Dying on earth, half inside and half out, 

Wholly in heaven, who knows? My mind embraced 
Thy secret, Jochanan, how dare I doubt ? 

Follow thy Ruach, let earth, all it can, 

Keep of the leavings!’ Thus was brought about 
The sepulture of Rabbi Jochanan. 

Thou hast him,—sinner-saint, live-dead, boy-man,— 
Schiphaz, on Bendimir, in Farzistan !” 


Note the deliberate little roughnesses here, the jolts apparently 
intended to prevent the reader from subsiding into a state of 
dormancy from the close attention which the poet requires, 
the “uncombine” in the sense of dissolving a combination, 
the shorthand style of “caused you quail,” for “caused 





you to quail” or “made you quail,” and the sugges- 
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tion that the spirit is in no such haste to “bounce” 
‘out of the body as “ hawk-clawed Death” is to “pounce” 
upon it. The whole style is that of a great imaginative 
writer who thinks that by leaving more than half of 
his drift to the intellect of his audience, and sharpening 
their attention by the sparkles of what he does say, he 
shall get a greater result than he can get by doing more for 
them, and leaving them to do less for themselves. It is Mr. 
Browning's method to startle as often and as smartly as he can 
the imaginations he appeals to, and to indicate rather than 
state, the directions he wishes their minds to follow. It is this 
which makes Mr. Browning at his best and vividest the most 
awakening of writers, the one who most signally arrests the 
attention, and most successfully insists on his reader’s lending 
him the whole force of his own mind. But for that very reason, 
his work is almost always defective as poetry. The part of it 
avhich he does for us is too incisive, too short, sharp, and sudden, 
for anything like harmony; and the part which he obliges us 
to do for him in order to enter into his drift, is too imperfectly 
done to succeed in connecting the isolated points which he has 
jotted down for us into the flowing curve of true beauty. Mr. 
Browning touches life, especially the life of the intellect and the 
spirit, at as many points as any poet who ever wrote; but he 
does not blend these touches into the true poetic vision. He 
awakens and educates the highest imaginative powers, but he 
does not attempt to satisfy their cravings. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE BLASPHEMY SENTENCE. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 

‘Sir,—It is with much diffidence that I express disagreement 
with some of the statements in your article on the Blasphemy 
sentence. You say, “It would not be even true to say that it 
addresses temptations of a dangerous kind to young and 
inexperienced minds,” &c.; and again, “ Violent blasphemy is 

not likely to tempt any one to read it, not even the young.” 
You are mistaken, and any argument you deduce from your 
mistake for a mild treatment of coarse and violent blasphemy 
breaks down. In my parish, the “ Comic History of the Bible” 
and the “Comic History of the Life of Christ,” the crambe 
vepetita of French infidelity, are exposed for sale in the shop 
windows; scores of passers-by hourly look at the pictures which 
caricature Christ and the incidents of his life. Boys and girls 
especially delight in these pictures. They do not merely inci- 
dentally glance at them. I have seen boys and girls reading 
the Freethinker and‘ Fruits of Philosophy.” Of the filth of 
“Fruits of Philosophy” I will say nothing. But let me ask 
you, what is likely to be the effect on the minds of boys and 
givls, who, unlike their elders, can have no settled convic- 
tions, who are influenced entirely by the opinions of others, 
of seeing coarse and ludicrous caricatures of Christ, such 
as Christ pulling up Peter ont of the water by his big nose; 
-or God as a fat, ugly man, with spectacles on, sitting on a cloud, 
cross-legged, sewing a pair of trousers; or of reading that the 
Holy Ghost ought to be treated as one who had had an illegiti- 
mate child (but it was put more coarsely than this), &c. You, 
Sir, as most others, do not know that such outrageous insults 
on the Christian faith are perpetrated in the name of “ Free- 
thought,” and therefore you think, as many others do, that it 
would have been better to have treated all this, as Luther 
recommends us to treat the Devil, with silent contempt. That 
48 very good treatment of it, if by us and for ourselves; but 
these ignorant men and women, these boys and girls, these 
children, are they to have the foul stuff ready to their hand, 
exciting their curiosity, rousing their ridicule, startling and 
shocking the simple faith of childhood in a way incompre- 
hensible to us, who, as we have grown older, have let our faith 
grow colder, and starting in them difficulties and doubts which 
to us men and women have long since become as stale and flat 
as they are unprofitable. Sir, I repeat it, that had you yourself 
tread the vulgar, coarse, foul insults of the Freethinker, you 
would never have coupled it with the irreverent banter of refined 
and thoughtful assailants. I write to you under great disad- 
‘vantage, as you have not read the Freethinker, and I cannot 
foul my pen and distress the feelings of your readers by retailing 
the worst parts of the “ Comic History of Christ.” Those that 
T have given you above are but mild specimens of Mr. Foote’s 
‘attempt to befool the public with his claim to represent Free- 











thought. If you knew the teaching of the disciples of this 
Freethinker in my parish (one of them preaches close by in the 
street every Sunday), you would think very differently of their 
claim to be considered “ Freethinkers.” Freethinkers I have in 
numbers among my friends and acquaintances, rich and poor. I 
would no more put down Free-thought than I would destroy every 
copy of the Bible. But liberty to think, and to speak, and to write, 
is one thing, and licence to outrage the religious convictions of 
others, to preach that there is no God, and that therefore morality 
is only conventional, and that the Ten Commandments are only 
convenient regulations made by the rich to keep down the poor, 
is another. To preach, as one of the disciples of this Free- 
thought has frequently preached at the corner of a street close 
by, to hundreds of men and women and boys and girls, that 
community of goods is the new Gospel to the poor, is one 
thing; but to preach, as he has preached, at the same time to 
the same audience, that community of women is the Paradise 
of bliss for the poor working-man, is another. As in politics, 
so in religion. ‘Liberty without wisdom” has always been, 
and always will, “simple folly without restraint;” and the 
teachings of these Freethinkers listened to and read with 
hungry greediness among the “working-class” in the East 
End, is the licensed folly of men who would upset all that is 
meant by society. 

I have lived nineteen years in Bethnal Green, and in the 
many efforts I have been permitted to make to improve the 
social welfare of my neighbours, nothing has so disheartened 
me as to see week after week this paper, which prostitutes the 
name of Freethinker by its foul trash, read eagerly by men and 
women, boys and girls. ‘ Maxima pueris reverentia debetur” 
seems forgotten, in these days; and I rejoice, therefore, to find 
that the law has asserted that while thought and speech are 
free, reverence must be paid to the consciences and opinions of 
others, and that the convictions of Christians are not to be 
treated by the propagandists of Atheism with indecent and 
scoffing ridicule with impunity. Thus looking at the matter, 
I can have no fear that Mr. Justice North’s application of the 
law will in anywise interfere with the free expression of honest 
criticism of the Bible or of the creed of Christendom.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Septimus Hansarp. 

The Rectory, Bethnal Green, March 11th. 


(To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—It may be quite true, as you say, that under the present 
law against blasphemy, writers like Mr. Matthew Arnold ought 
not logically to escape the punishment which has been inflicted 
on Mr. Foote. That is a good reason for altering the law, but 
I do not think that it is a good reason for granting immunity 
to such outrages on the Christian religion as some of the articles 
in the Freethinker. Are you correct in stating that “ nobody 
can say that the reethinker is obtruded cruelly on people who 
do not want to read it?” I cannot speak for others, but copies 
of it have been sent to me through the post from the office of 
the paper ; and one of those copies was so full of filthy obscenity, 
that I believe it might have come under the terms of Lord 
Campbell’s Act. ; 

For myself, I have always wondered that a writer of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s eminence and refinement should have per- 
mitted himself to wound Christian feeling by his simile of “ the 
three Lord Shaftesburys.” But surely there is a very great 
difference between Mr. Arnold’s refined satire, and the coarse 
ribaldry of the Feethinkev ? The one evidently intended to 
insult and wound; the other, I am sure, did not. Such articles 
in the Freethinker as I have seen were not simply “coarse 
and vulgar,’”’—they were brutal and indecent. Mr. Holyoake is 
an outspoken Atheist, and he belongs to the secial status of 
Mr. Foote rather than to that of Mr. Matthew Arnold. Yet I 
have never read any attack on Christianity from the pen of Mr. 
Holyoake which outraged my feelings or diminished my respect 
for Mr. Holyoake. So long asa man merely addresses himself 
to my reason, and does not wantonly insult my sacred convic- 
tions, I think there ought to be no law to silence him. It was 
by descending into the arena of open discussion that Christi- 
anity won its original triumphs, and a Christian surely ought 
to ask for nothing better than a fair field and no favour. It is 
not in the interest of Christianity that I would put down even 
indecent attacks upon it, but in the interest of good order and 
right feeling. I would protect the honest convictions of a sincere 
Atheist like Mr. Holyoake or of an Agnostic like Mr. Herbert 
Spencer as scrupulously as I would those of a Christian. The 
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only serviceable weapon against attacks on Christianity from 
such quarters is fair and courteous argument. I should regard 
the imprisonment, even for a day, of men like Mr. Holyoake, or 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, or Mr. Huxley, for their opinions on reli- 
gion, as a greater outrage on Christianity than anything that 
any of those gentlemen has ever written. More harm has been 
done to Christianity in all ages by its injudicious defenders 
than by its open foes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Matcozrm MacCott. 
1 New Burlington Street, W., March 12th. 





MR. BRADLAUGH’S ATHEISM. 
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[To tHe EprTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Srr,—I should just like to say a few words in reply to your 
correspondent “J. K.,” with regard to Mr. Bradlaugh’s seeming 
inconsistency in the belief of a God. “J. K.” shows great 
ignorance of either Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions or his writings 
or he would not have troubled you with his letter. I think 
the best plan will be to let Mr. Bradlaugh justify himself in his 
own words. Addressing a crowded audience in the Free Library 
at Norwich, on the subject of Christianity and Scepticism, on 
April 4th, 1871, he says :— 

“T never read, except in tracts and sermons and religious essays, 
of any who say there is no God. Some persons talk about the fools 
who say there is no God, and Bishops .preach against them; but an 
Atheist does not say there is no God. The Atheist says the term 
*God’ conveys no idea to his mind. I have never yet heard a 
definition of God from any living man, nor have I read a definition 
by dead or living man that was not self-contradictory. I do not 
deny the word ‘God,’ because I do not know anything about its 
mearing. Denial, like affirmation, must refer to some proposition 
that is understood. But the moment you tell me you mean the 
God of the Bible, or the God of the Koran, or the God of any 
particular Church, I am prepared to tell you that I deny that 
God. So long as the term means absence of knowledge as to 
particular phenomena and represents the undiscovered, I am 
not fool enough to say there is no God...... It is when you tell 
me of God distinct from the universe, creating the universe different 
from himself, and adding to his own existence, that I am compelled 
to deny that God.” 


I think the above a complete vindication of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
—TI am, Sir, &c., ALFRED WALTON. 
51 Benson Street, Leeds. 





PAUPERISM AND ITS REMEDIES. 
(To Tue Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—May I be permitted to draw attention to two points which 
seem to arise out of your article on “The New Suffering of the 
Poor ’’? 

Firstly, does not the drift of the argument give a new answer 
to those who are for doing away with the English system of 
out-door relief ? In England, two steps separate the workman 
from starvation. They are out-door relief and the workhouse. 
In Ireland there is only one,—the workhouse. In France there 
is none. Cannot we trace somewhat of an inverse proportion 
between the number of steps and the amount of anarchical 
discontent? ‘Give me labour, or I die!” is, and must be, the 
cry of the Parisian artisan. 

Secondly, in France, as you say, the only security of the poor 
lies in the possession of land, or in their savings, which usually 
are invested in Rentes. In England, our lower orders have 
little chance of getting land, but beside direct means of saving, 
such as Post-office banks and the like, the workmen have in 
many places tried on a large scale a remedy of their own. It 
is co-operation, where the capitalist is the labourer, and the 
labourer the capitalist. May we not recognise in this move- 
ment the best of safeguards against anarchy, on the one hand, 
and pauperism on the other; and also as the germ of a truly 
Conservative force, over the presence of which both Liberals 
and Conservatives may rejoice P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Yorkshire College, Leeds. Cyrit Ransome, 





THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH LAND. 

[To tHE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Referring to the criticisms by Mr. Bullock-Hall on my 
statements respecting the agriculture of some Continental 
countries, may I correct his impression that dairy-farming in 
Denmark is conducted on the minute holdings which prevail in 
France and Belgium. ‘The especial value of the Blue-book 


relating to Denmark consists in the fact that on large and small 
freehold farms alike during the last twenty years, and mainly 
in consequence of the active teaching by Government Schools, 
improved methods, especially of dairying, have been introduced, 











and have placed Denmark at the head of butter-making 
countries. The sizes of the farms vary from the 5,700 acres of 
the foremost Danish agriculturist, Mr. Tesdorpf, to the average 
of from 40 to 130 acres of the peasant-proprietor. The leadin 
feature is the fact of the land being chiefly cultivated by the 
owners of it, and further, that although Denmark has been 
largely a country of pasturage, it is found that it pays best to 
make butter from arable land. Such is the case with the ree 
markable farm of which Mrs. Nielson is the leading spirit, Tt 
consists of 170 acres of land, all arable, and the property of her 
husband, and Mr, Bullock-Hall illustrates the truth of the words 
of the Assistant Royal Commissioner, who says respecting 
this farm and “arable-land dairying generally,”—“ The system 
thus designated by me is pursued to an extent that is almost 
incredible to an Englishman, who is accustomed to associate. 
dairying with permanent pasture, for there is not an acre of 
permanent grass on the whole farm.” The particulars of 
another Danish peasant farm of eighty acres are also worth 
noting. Mr. Jenkins describes the farmer’s house as displaying 
a “certain amount of luxury and elegance.” There wasa piano, 
and the daughter of the house understood English and German, 
in addition to her own tongue. Most striking of all, one of the 
sitting-rooms is set apart for the use of the farmer, and “the 
bookshelves in this room were better furnished with agricultural 
text-books than the library of most English farmers occupying 
many times the area.” The gentlemen whose opinions were 
asked as to the condition of Danish agriculture almost in. 
variably state that Denmark has suffered less than others from 
bad seasons and competition, and give as the reason that it “is 
chiefly because nearly all farmers possess their land.” Some of 
the friends of the English farmer tell him this is chimeri- 
cal, but at least it is a significant fact that we send to: 
the Danes for information how to combat the very evils which 
they tell us the system on which their land is worked and 
divided has enabled them to feel but slightly. The Danish 
labourer also commonly possesses his house and a few acres of 
land, and is constantly, by thrift and industry, rising up into 
the class of peasant-farmers, which it will be a happy day for 
this country when it also possesses. 

Has not the time gone by when it is needful, as Mr. Bullock- 
Hall proposes, to point out how our law of settlement and 
entail prevents the acquisition of small properties in land, and 
the consequent industry and prosperity of the man who farms 
his own? The “statesmen” of the North and the holding 
yeomen of Kent are the few reminders we still have left of the 
time when minute cultivation was not unknown in England, and 
if the laws which now prevent the sale and breaking-up of large 
estates, and encourage the forming of over-grown properties, are 
repealed, as they quickly will be, when the nation once awakes 
to the enormous waste and folly of the present English land 
system, we shall see, as I stated before, farms of all sizes, culti- 
vated by a population at least five times as numerous as the 
badly-cultivated and deserted fields so many of our country 
districts now show. 

As you wisely point out, it is clear that our land system is 
coming up for review and resettlement. In every village will 
soon be found men whose votes will influence the ultimate 
decision. With the proposals of those who would “ nationalise” 
the land being discussed in all directions, and the ominous: 
divorce from property in the land of the people who live upon 
it, the true policy of moderate men is to strive by every means 
to increase the number of landowners, and root out those 
calamitous and one-sided laws which stand in the way of this. 
As the Times significantly remarked, a few days ago,—‘‘We 
may think ourselves fortunate, if an overgrown population, 
depending on foreign employment, docs not find the divisible 
wealth all too small to satisfy the expectations it is now forming 
on a scale of increasing liberality.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frepveric Impey. 

Northfield, near Birmingham, March 14th. 





CONTENT AND THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 
[To tHe EDITOR OF THE “ SpecraTor.”’ ] 
Srr,—Most certainly the Church Catechism teaches us to rever~ 
ence our betters: that is the reason why it is so precious a docu- 
ment for all Radical Churchmen. Christians are taught to 
order themselves lowly and reverently, not to those who are 
more rich, or in higher rank, than they are, but to those who are 
more good than they are. The claims of aristocracy and pluto- 
cracy are set on one side, and the Tory squire, if he is a true 
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Churchman, must often go cap-in-hand—if that is a sign of 
reverence—to the Radical workman. 

But so far from teaching contentment, surely the Church 
Catechism compels us to be divinely discontented. It makes a 
special point of telling us that God’s commandments are the 
commandments of a political and true Emancipator, who, 
through his great agitator Moses, struck the first great blow 
for freedom. It says that it is the duty of all, rich as well as 
poor, women as well as- men, to “get their own living,” 
to produce something in sufficient return for what they them- 
selves consume. It so clearly recognises the fact that men 
are to keep rising up in life, that it tells them to do their duty, 
—not in that state of life into which it has pleased God to call 
them, but into which it shall please God to call them. 

I could multiply proofs to show how the Catechism is entirely 
on the side of the people and of social and political reform, but 
T hesitate to trespass on your space. It is somewhat surprising 
to find the Spectator ignorant of what, at any rate, the boys and 
girls of Drury Lane, Bethnal Green, and St. Luke’s know pretty 
well. May I, therefore, append Mr. Ruskin’s advice, which, if I 
remember right, was that West-End ladies, instead of dancing 
‘during the week and teaching the poor their Catechism on 
Sundays, would do well to learn and practise the teaching of the 
Catechism themselves during the week, and teach the poor 
children to dance on Sundays P—I an, Sir, &c., 

Stewart D. Heapiam. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 
§m,—I told a meeting of country parsons some months since 
that, in spite of their care in teaching the Catechism, working- 
men still believed that that document taught reverence to mere 
money distinctions, and content with the condition of life in 
which they were born. My audience, including one or two 
“‘squarsons,” laughed at the idea of any English working-man 
holding such an antiquated notion. But I was justified. Only 
afew days afterwards, I stood in the midst of a crowd of opera- 
tives stopping, on their way home to dinner, outside the office 
of a Radical paper, to read the latest telegrams. In that crowd, 
the very words I had used were uttered by a working-man, and 
assented to by his fellows, the general opinion being that 
“parsons wants to keep the people down,’’—a grim satire, in 
this instance, upon the educational work of a city in which some 
half-a-dozen parsons, for over twenty years, bore the reproach 
amongst their fellow-citizens of spending too much on educating 
the mob! But, Sir, this morning I open my Spectator, and have 
to wonder where I am. It must be that the newsmonger has 
made a mistake, or the printer’s devil has been trying his hand at 
improving editorial “copy.” Yet there is a verisimilitude 
about the foot-note forbidding even this refuge. Has my friend 
Stewart Headlami indeed prophesied in vain? Let the shade 
of Lindley Murray answer. If there is no difference between 
“has” and “shall,” then your foot-note to Mr. Rendell is 
gospel; if the contrary, the Catechism is the Radical document 
we have all along claimed it to be. And whoare my betters ? 
{ have long looked upon the editor of the Spectator as one of 
them, but the reverence will be endangered, if he so ignores 
the wonderful precision of the Catechism.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. TE. PF; 

[We have received quite a number of letters on this subject. 
All we can say is, that whatever the authors of the Catechism 
meant, the popular impression of their teaching is that content 
isavirtue. So it is.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
CANON RAWLINSON ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

{To THE Eptror oF THE “ SPEcTaToR.’’| 

Sir,—Canon Rawlinson says, on page 25 of his tract, “ There is 
no evidence that the primeval savage ever existed.” He makes 
this assertion, not of Babylonia or Egypt only, but of the whole 
world. Here, he seemed to me, and still seems, “to go beyond 
his brief.” The weight of opinion among geologists goes to 
establish the fact that remains of savage man have been found 
in Europe and elsewhere, associated with natural formations of 
great antiquity. These discoveries must be considered “ evid- 
ence,” while the negative evidence that no such discoveries have 
been made in the regions which “tradition makes the cradle of 
the human race ” may be allowed its weight on the other side. 
—I an, Sir, &e., Tue REVIEWER. 


SHELLEY AND THE GRAND STYLE. 
(To tue Eprtor oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—It was with great interest that I read the admirable 
article on “The Conditions of ‘The Grand Style,’” in Saturday’s 








Spectator. With reference to Shelley, I was glad to see you 
quote “ Ozymandias” as an example of “the grand style” in 
that poet, although I was a little surprised not to find the mag- 
nificent concluding lines in the “ Prometheus Unbound ” placed 
in that category. To me, they seem of true heroic mould, the 
“large utterance, of the early gods,” and they move with a sus- 
tained and mighty purpose such as one does not often meet 
with in Shelley. The lines I mean are as follows:— 
“To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 

To defy power which seems omnipotent ; 

To love and bear; to hope ttll hope creates 

From tts own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent : 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory !” 
—I an, Sir, &c., H. W. 8. 





WOLVES “THINK LONG.” 
{To tue Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sin,— With reference to a quotation from Milton, in the article 
on “ The Conditions of the Grand Style,” in your paper for last 
week, the expression “to think long” is always used in Nor- 
folk speech for “to long.” ‘ She'll be home in the morning 
[t.e., to-morrow]. I think long to see her again.” “I think 
long to get out.” Probably, in Milton’s time it was good 
English, like so many other provincialisms.—I am, Sir, &c., 
¥. G. T. F. 








POETRY.” 
———<———— 
TEAR AND SMILE. 


“Wuat are you ?” said a tear, 
To a smile playing near. 
“With a flickering shimmer, 
You transiently glimmer 
On the meaningless features of mirth; 
But you nothing express 
Of the anguish and stress 
That make up man’s portion on earth.” 


“You are rather severe,” 
Said the smile to the tear. 
“For as day, to shine bright, 
Needs a background of night, 
So grief must be bordered with gladness; 
And the light of a smile, 
More than once in a while, 
Helps a tear to unbosom its sadness.” 
Joseru Dawson. 








BOOKS. 


—@——. 

THE PARCHMENT TENNYSON.* 

Tue “ Parchment Library” is very taking in form, though it 
has one defect, that the thick paper on which it is printed 
rebels against the parchment cover, and rebels so effectually, 
that the volumes, confined only at the back, open like a fan in 
front, and will not close again. ‘The illustrations, too, do not 
add to their beauty. In this parchment copy of Tennyson’s 
poems, we have, in the first volume, an illustration of “the 
Palace of Art,” with the “ golden gorge of dragons” spouting 
forth “a flood of fountain foam,” rows of galleries, and a cloud 
of incense streaming out of the hidden portion of the palace; 
in the background, bits of formal landscape. We venture to 
say that, far from bringing out the meaning of Tennyson’s 
“ Palace of Art,” this illustration is a mere parody. Indeed, 
no picture, however careful, could embody Tennyson’s rich 
and elaborate detail, and still less a somewhat poor wood- 
cut. The illustration in the second volume of St. Simeon 
Stylites is still more of a parody. There the confused vision of 
the dying ascetic is rendered as if it were palpable fact,—an 
exceedingly smug angel, with most artificially-evolved wings, 
and a band of vacant-faced, prettyish subordinates, also fur- 
nished with powers of flight, are standing behind the cross; 
while two winged sisters are offering the poor mortal his celes- 
tial crown. This is an exceedingly indifferent interpretation 





* Poems by Alfred Tonnyeon. The new number of the ‘‘ Parchment Library.” 
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of the poem, for it is quite obvious that Tennyson means to 
present these visions as the offspring of poor St. Simeon’s 
delirious and failing brain, and not as the very solid and con- 
ventional, though winged facts here presented to us. 

But when we have made these little grumbles, we have ex- 
hausted our criticism on the form of these volumes. The paper 
and type are everything that we could wish. Speaking roughly, 
these volumes contain all that was contained in the original 
two volumes by which Mr. Tennyson first became known to the 
world, together with a few early poems and sonnets not then 
published, and not very important, and the magnificent poem 
“Tithonus ” (which appeared first in the Cornhill magazine in 
1860, and was republished with “ Enoch Arden ” in 1864). Also 
there is a little poem called ‘England and America in 1782,” 
which we do not remember to have seen printed as yet in any 
collected edition of Mr. Tennyson’s poems. 

It is always a pleasure to get the opportunity of turning over 
afresh the poems of a great master. And in opening this but 
little modified form of the favourite of one’s youth, the question 
occurs to one what is most Tennysonian in Tennyson,—what 
is it which seems to express best the personality of the Poet 
Laureate, and characterise him in a way that separates him 
from his predecessors and successors in the same field? 
This is not the same thing as asking what is really best in 
his poems ; for a poet, when he touches his highest point, often 
seems to rise out of himself into something which we should 
hardly dream of characterising as essentially and signally ex- 
pressive of his genius. ‘Thus “Ulysses” and “ Tithonus,” 
splendid as they are,—probably, barring one or two lyrics, the 
finest poems in these two volumes,—and, of course, deeply im- 
pressed by the genius of Tennyson, seem to tell us of Tennyson 
in a semi-dramatic attitude; of Tennyson trying to grasp a 
mood of feeling and thought not peculiarly his own, but only 
one which had deeply fascinated his intellect. Those are just the 
conditions which sometimes bring the very best fruits out of a 
man of high genius. It is probable that Shakespeare, for 
instance, would never have known his own genius, had he not 
attempted to embody many characters with which personally 
it may be he had little sympathy, though imaginatively he 
felt the very deepest delight in conceiving and portraying them. 
So it is with Tennyson. In “ Ulysses” and “ Tithonus,” in 
both the pieces on “The Northern Farmer,” in “ Rizpah,” 
and probably in others of his poems, you find him painting 
what had powerfully fascinated his attention, but not what, 
so far as we can judge, had any very profound echo in his own 
personal sympathies. On the other hand, as we go over his 
poems, we instinctively say to ourselves, as we read some of 
them,—‘ Here is Tennyson himself; no one could have 
originated that strain of thought and feeling but Tennyson 
himself; here he is not only the interpreter of what 
interested his feelings, but the singer of what sprang up 
in himself.’ We say that, for instance, at once in reading 
“‘CEnone,” “The Palace of Art,” “ A Dream of Fair Women,” 
“Locksley Hall,” “The Day-dream,” “ Will Waterproof’s 
Lyrical Monologue,” “ Break, break, break.” AJL’ these seem 
born of Tennyson’s own heart, as well as sung by Tennyson’s 

-own muse. And though in some of these the theme is antique, in 
all the mood of feeling, the mode of treatment, is essentially 
modern,—self-conscious and yet easy, light and yet elaborate, at 
once lavish and disdainful of ornament, both terse and luxuriant, 
the treatment of a poet who is always a conscious artist, who 
has always a manner of his own, and yet who never stiffens 
into anything like formula or poetical pretence and parade. 
What, for instance, can be more beautiful, and yet more modern 
and less Homeric than Tennyson’s “ none ;’— 
“OQ Mother Ida, many-fountained Ida, 

Dear Mother Ida, hearken, ere I die! 

I waited underneath the dawning hills, 

Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy-dark, 

And dewy-dark aloft the mountain pine. 

Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 

Leading a jet-black goat, white-horned, white-hooved, 

Came up from reedy Simois, all alone.” 


This recitative of continual entreaty to Mother Ida to hearken 
to Ginone ere she dies,—this wail in the minor key,—which con- 
stitutes the framework of the whole poem, is in a mood of 
sentiment as little Homeric as it is possible to conceive, espe- 
cially when it is made the occasion for painting in an elaborate 
and rich background of landscape. The despondent wail, with 
the careful delineation of the local beauty and the rich associations 
in connection with that wail, is altogether unlike the genuine 








Homer, essentially Tennysonian ; but what is still more 7, 


ath P : enny. 
sonian is the combined carefulness, richness, compression, pa 


yet ease of the picture,—the pleasure Tennyson takes in cons 
veying a rich growth of suggestions by a few pliant, carefal] 
blended strokes,—the mingled grace and yet high finish of the. 
work. It is just the same in “ The Palace of Art :?— 


“Fall of great rooms and small the palace stood, 
All various, each a perfect. whole 
From living Nature, fit for every mood 
And change of my still soul. 


For some were hung with arras green and blue, 
Showing a gaudy summer morn, 

Where with puffed cheek the belted hunter blew 
His wreathéd bugle horn. 


One seemed all dark and red,—a tract of sand, 
And some one pacing there alone, 

Who paced for ever in a glimmering land, 
Lit with a low, large moon. 


One showed an iron coast and angry waves, 
You seemed to hear them climb and fall, 

And roar, rock-thwarted, under bellowing caves, 
Beneath the windy wall. 


And one a full-fed river, winding slow 

By herds upon an endless plain, P 
The ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 

With shadow streaks of rain.” 


Is it possible to conceive richer, more elaborate, and yet more 
compressed and terser art, in which single words suggest sen- 
tences, and yet, in spite of the high compression, there is a 
constant sense of ease, pliancy, and grace? It is just the same 
in the “ Dream of Fair Women.” ‘Take the picture in which 
Cleopatra describes herself :— 
‘We drank the Libyan sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which out-burned Cancpus. O my life 
In Egypt! Othe dalliance and the wit, 
The flattery and the strife, 


And the wild kiss, when fresh from war’s alarms, 
My Hercules, my Roman Antony, 

My mailéd Bacchus, leapt into my arms, 
Contented there to die.” 


There you have the most elaborate, the most conscious, the mos} 
compressed art, but this is not the sole characteristic feature ia 
Tennyson’s poetry. It is in poems like “'The Day-dream” and 
“ Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue” that the modern 
flexibility comes out in Tennyson, the ease with which one kind: 
of emotion glides into another,—in short, what the author of 
“John Inglesant” would call his humour, in other words, the 
refined but easy transitions from the sense of gladness to the 
senses of pathos, and vice versd :— 


“O Lady Flora, let me speak : 
A pleasant hour has passed away, 
While, dreaming on your damask cheek, 
The dewy sister eye-lids lay. 
As by the lattice you reclined, 
I went through many wayward moods: 
To see you dreaming,—and behind 
A summer crisp with shining woods ; 
And I, too, dream’d, until at last 
Across my fancy, brooding warm, 
The reflex of a legend past 
And loosely settled into form. 
And would you have the thought I had, 
And see the vision that I saw, 
Then, take the broidery frame, and add 
A crimson to the quaint Macaw.” 


How easily there the tenderness passes into a smile, and how 
polished, how highly cultivated, how refined, how gentle in its 
languid movement, the transition is! “ Will Waterproof” is 
even a higher effort of the same kind :— 


“ No vain libation to the Muse ; 

But may she still be kind, 

And whisper lovely words, and use 
Her influence on the mind, 

To make me write my random rhymes 
Ere they be half forgotten ; 

Nor add and alter, many times, 
Till all be ripe and rotten. 


I pledge her, and she comes and dips 
Her laurel in the wine, 
And lays it thrice upon my lips, 
These favoured lips of mine ; 
Until the charm have power to make- 
New life-blood warm the bosom, 
And barren common-places break 
In full and kindly blossom. 


I pledge her silent at the board ; 
Her gradual fingers steal, 

And touch upon the master-chord 
Of all I felt and feel. 
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Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans, 
And phantom hopes assemble ; 

And that child’s heart within the man’s 
Begins to move and tremble. 


Through many an hour of summer suns, 
By many pleasant ways, 
Against its fountain upward runs 
The current of my days: 
I kiss the lips I once have kissed; 
The gaslight wavers dimmer ; 
And softly, through a vinous mist, 
My college friendships glimmer.” 
That is a perfect example of humour in “John Inglesant’s” 
sense,—not the only true humour, surely,—not the only 
genuine fruit of the magic transformations of one sort of feel- 
ing into another,—but one most characteristic of our modern 
life; one most significant of the innumerable and interlacing 
by-paths by which the most cultivated emotion of to-day is 
always passing from tears to laughter, and from laughter to 
tears. Certainly, no poet is so thoroughly modern as Tennyson 
in the effects of self-consciousness, in the effects of polish and 
finish, in the fine gradations by which he makes one mood pass 
jnto another, and in that bias towards complexity, rather than 
simplicity, which especially distinguishes modern from antique 
art. 


AN AUSTRALIAN TRANSLATION OF JUVENAL.* 
Mzssrs. Strong and Leeper are Oxford men, but they hold office 
in the University of Melbourne, and distinctly claim as an ad- 
vantage for their translation the fact of its having been exe- 
cuted while they were engaged in lecturing upon Juvenal to the 
students of that university. We feel justified, therefore, in 
calling their version an Australian version, but we are surprised 
to read that the result of the advantage referred to was “that 
some difficulties which seem to have been lightly passed over 


by most commentators have been pressed upon the attention” of 


Messrs. Strong and Leeper. What difficulty is there in Juvenal 
that had not been discussed and debated, again and again, by 
battalions of commentators, before the University of Melbourne 
was founded ? And the translators, it will be’ observed, are 
very cautious in this part of their preface. These difficulties, 
which the commentators have neglected, have been pressed on 
Messrs. Strong and Leeper’s attention; but there the matter 
seems to have ended. Beyond all doubt, the Australian inter- 
pretation, when correct, coincides with that of “ most com- 
mentators.” If, then, when it is incorrect, the fault is due to 
their pupils having served these lecturers as the Zulu cate- 
chumen served Bishop Colenso, the “ advantage,” which theo- 
retically ought to be great, may have proved in this case to be 
a minus quantity. Be this as it may be, we are even more sur- 
prised to find that this version “ is the fruit of much thought 
and labour.” From internal evidence, we might otherwise infer 
that it had been hastily compiled for market purposes. And 
this inference would appear to be inevitable, when Messrs. 
Strong and Leeper tell us that they originally intended to pub- 
lish their translation in conjunction with a commentary, but that, 
for reasons with which they need not trouble their readers, they 
have decided to issue at once the first instalment of their work. 
We are bound, of course, to accept Messrs. Strong and Leeper’s 
apology, but it is obviously one which saves their honesty 
at the expense of their sagacity. It is true that they say 
that Professor Mayor’s translation of the Tenth Satire is a 
masterpiece in itself, and that had he seen fit to translate the 
rest of the Satires their own version would have been superfluous. 
But are these Australian translators quite sure that Mr. J. D. 
Lewis, for instance, had not already made such a version as theirs 
worse than superfuous? Anyhow, we should like to hear the 
reasons which Messrs. Strong ani Leeper have, though they are 
too considerate to trouble the readers with them, for rushing as 
they do into print with a version which, in spite of all the “ thought 
and labour’? that have been spent upon it, is, on the whole, 
both crude and inaccurate. Alas! and it was made, they tell 
us, “with a view of giving a rendering of Juvenal which should 
combine accuracy with some elegance of style.” They are 
quite right, indeed, in using the word “accuracy” without any 
apologetic adjective, for the difficulties of Juvenal have been 
handled by such a cloud of commentators that no great amount 
of Latin scholarship is required in a translator of these Satires ; 
provided always that he has some amount of common- 
Sense, combined with that respect for “authority in matters of 
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opinion ” which in his case common-sense would enjoin, and 
also that he has a good working command over the resources 
and idioms of his native tongue. For, in the main, Juvenal 
is not a difficult author to translate. He writes in metre, but 
rhetoric is his forte, rather than poetry ; and his terse, nervous; 
and epigrammatic Latin admits of being rendered into English 
which at least ought never to become flat, or flabby, or 
prolix. There is, however, a quality in Juvenal’s style which 
presents insuperable difficulties to translators of far higher 
qualifications than Messrs. Strong and Leeper, or, in our 
opinion, than even Professor Mayor can claim to possess. We 
refer to the satirist’s allusiveness ; and whatever the ideal trans- 
lator, the paragon,— 
“‘Hunc qualem nequeo monstrare, et sentio tantum,” 

may effect hereafter—for the present the most that we can ask 
for in a good working translation is that this allusiveness, 
when it passes the bounds of reproduction, should be met by a 
simple version, made intelligible both by words in brackets and 
in italics, and, wherever it is necessary, by a )rief note on the 
same page as the translation. One thing is clear. There are 
numerous passages in this Australian translation which are 
utterly unintelligible. As such, they have no locus standi in 
this book, and deserve unconditional condemnation, what- 
ever explanation may be found of them in the notes, which 
Messrs. Strong and Leeper may not be so anxious, per- 
haps, to compile for exportation, if their present fiasco meets 
with the reception which it merits, and will, we trust, for the 
honour of English scholarship, by no means fail to obtain. 

We must now produce some evidence in support of the verdict 
which we have felt no hesitation in passing on this worthless 
piece of work; and if the reader finds that evidence insufficient, 
as want of space may easily make it seem to be, we must beg 
him to take our word for the fact that the passages which we 
select (almost at random) are typical, and might be multiplied, 
if not to any extent, to an extent at least which must compel 
a competent critic to condemn the translation en bloc and un- 
conditionally. It is a grievance, we may remark, to begin with, 
that the indolence of these translators renders it extremely hard 
to find any given line or passage in their “accurate and ele- 
gant” version. For instead of numbering the lines, they have 
supinely given us nothing more than a supremely useless and, 
in their case, not even correct running heading,—* The Satires 
of Juvenal.” This is really too bad, and throws some light 
upon what Messrs. Strong and Leeper’s notions are about 
trouble. 

In Satire i., 10, the words ‘ Unde alius furtivae devehat 
aurem Pelliculae” are thus rendered by Strong and Leeper, “'The 
spot whence another is carrying home the gold of the smuggled 
sheepskin.” Now, we must beg the reader to look upon this as 
a typical passage of at least one hundred of a similar character, 
in this accurate and elegant version; and to notice that a fifth 
form boy’s rendering would be, “'The land from which that other 
fellow stole and carried away the golden fleece.” Strong and 
Leeper are fond of capitals, and make what they seem to 
think a joke, by translating “fabrum volantem,” i., 
“the Flying Joiner.” Daedalus was no more a “joiner” 
than he was a plumber and glazier, but what of that? 
Capitals are capitals in Melbourne University, and may be 
trusted for harder tasks than the above. Again, 1, 92, 
‘“‘Simplexne furor sestertia centum Perdere,’—‘ One hundred 


ee 
DO, 


sesterces,’” say Strong and Leeper, i.e., something less 
than a sovereign; but what Juvenal means is 100,000 
sesterces, or roughly enough, £1,000. Again, i, 16I, 


“Accusator erit qui verbum dixerit, Hic est”; Strong and 
Leeper translate this wrongly, but not more wrongly than 
nonsensically, “He'll be an informer who shall say but 
the word, ‘ That’s he.” “There will be an informer for the 
man who shall say,” &c., is the correct interpretation, and 
given in the Delphin edition published in 1684. Now, we 
asseverate that it would be easy to cull from this first satire 
(171 lines in all) at least five times as many instances of 
inaccuracy and bad taste as those we have quoted. Wepasstoa 
better known satire, the tenth. After sketching with great 
vigour and animation the career of Hannibal, the satirist asks, 
“ And what, then, was the end of allthis? Alas for glory ! 
He, too, was beaten,” &. But up to that question, Juvenal 
was not poking fun at Hannibal. ‘“ Pyrenaum transsilit ” is 
wrongly translated by “he skips over the Pyrenees ;” and 
we see no reason whatever for translating “ quali digna 
tabella,” in line 157, by, “Oh, what a subject for a 
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caricature!” A Roman poet, even in Juvenal’s time, was 
hardly likely to think of Hannibal on the eve of Trasimene 
as a subject for a caricature. A fair example of the “un- 
intelligible,” which we have referred to, will be found in lines 
81-85 of this satire. We have no room for the Latin or for 
comment, but here is Strong and Leeper’s text :—“I hear many 
will die. No doubt of it; there’s a great furnace heated; my 
friend, Brutidius, met me at the altar of Mars, and he was 
rather pale. How anxious I am lest Ajax demand satisfaction 
for the defeat, for the weak defence.” Again, take the lines, 
which are too well known to need quoting in the original,— 
“O happy Rome and fortunate 
Late born under my consulate :” 
“Let me rather write this grotesque doggrel than thee, O 
Heaven-inspired Philippic of surpassing fame—rolled next the 
first.” The phrase “ grotesque doggrel ” exactly describes Strong 
and Leeper’s version of Cicero’s jingling hexameters, but cer- 
tainly is no rendering whatever of “ridenda poemata” ? Cicero’s 
poetry was not much better than Carlyle’s or Emerson’s, but it 
was far indeed from being “ grotesque doggrel.” And is there 
any meaning in “ rolled next the first’? The 21 lines which form 
the conclusion of this noble satire are as splendid, in their way, 
as any passage, not merely in Latin, but in Greek or English 
literature. Our Australians pull themselves together, and 
succeed in translating some parts of this passage with some 
approach to accuracy and elegance. But they break down 
terribly even here. They translate,— 
“Et Venere, et coenis, et plumaé Sardanapali,” 
by “amours, and feasts, and Sardanapalus-couches.” But 
Sardanapalus was the typical voluptuary, and not the typical 
sluggard of antiquity; and we have little doubt that it was his 
women and his banquettings, as well as his beds of down, that 
Juvenal was referring to. In any case, “ Sardanapalus- 
couches” is not literary English. It reminds us of “ Victoria 
lounges,” and other flowers of advertising English, but is 
“tolerable, and not to be endured,” in such a passage as this. 
Yet there is a worse blot even than this in Strong and Leeper’s 
version of this passage. They have the heart to translate 
“Candiduli divina tomacula porci” (x., 355) by “a white 
porker’s holy sausages.” 

And here we must take leave of Messrs. Strovg and Leeper; 
and in doing so must repeat most emphatically that the speci- 
mens which we have selected of what appear to us to be flagrant 
violations of all the principles of true translation could easily be 
paralleled by hundreds of others as bad, or even worse. To put 
a finishing stroke to their absurdities, these Australian 
**tradutori” solemnly declare in their title-page that “ the right 
of translation and reproduction is reserved.” We will pass “ right 
of reproduction,” though we cannot imagine what it is; but the 
“ right of translation”? What can that mean? It is scarcely less 
intelligible than some of the posers which they have set their imagi- 
nary translator; and to the reader who can explain this “ right 
of translation” to his own satisfaction,—to him, and to him 
alone, can we recommend with any confidence this Australian 
version of that portion of Juvenal which the authorities of 
Oxford, in the plenitude of their indolence, have selected to be 
brought up for examination. 





PROFESSOR NICHOL’S HISTORY 
LITERATURE.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
Tre first centenary of American national life was celebrated 
only a few years ago, and the first distinctive epoch of Ameri- 
can literature is just drawing to a close, so we may say that it 
has taken a hundred years to originate, develop, and exhaust 
the first movement of a new literature. The writers by whom 
this movement is popularly represented form two groups, of 
which the first is merely imitative, although exhibiting great 
merit. Its chief names are Fenimore Cooper, Washington 
Irving, and Bryant, and it is evident that each of these belongs 
to a previously existent literary tendency, as, for instance, 
Cooper to that revived by Scott, Irving to that which began in 
Addison, and Bryant to that school of poetry of which Words- 
worth is the greatest representative. The second ‘group con- 
sists of Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell, 
and furnishes the first true representatives of American litera- 
ture, so far as it has reached in its first epoch. We have here 
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new and distinctive work; it is no longer merely a change of 
local environment, it is a fresh intellectual departure. Whittier 
does not belong to this group, either by personal connection or 
by common intellectual endowment; he is merely contempo- 
rary. Of these literary co-workers and friends it seemed natural 
that the shy Hawthorne should be the first to take his leave - 
after a while, Longfellow left another “vacant chair” in the 
circle, and a few weeks later Emerson quitted a life which he 
had found “ unnecessarily long ;” Holmes sang the Iron 
Gate of his seventieth birthday four years ago; Mr. 
Lowell alone is still in his maturity. Without seeming, 
therefore, to hurry these two last from the scene which they 
have long adorned, we may say that the second group has come 
to an end, and with it the period which a future German 
historian will call the first Bliithezeit of American literature, 


The manifest close of a literary epoch furnishes the historians 
and critics with their opportunity, and accordingly we find that 
the composition of works on American authors has commenced. 
We have already three biographies of Longfellow, with the 
authorised one to follow ; four biographies of Emerson, and other 
works announced ; biographies of Lowell and Whittier, and one 
of Holmes in the press; several volumes of a series of American 
Men of Letters, and a large number of essays in the 
periodicals. Mr. E. ©. Stedman’s conscientious and sug- 
gestive studies of Victorian Poets were undertaken, their 
author tells us, as preparatory training to fit him for a 
work upon the poetry of his own country; and it can 
hardly be long before Professor Moses Coit Tyler adds to 
his scholarly History of American Literature a third volume, 
dealing with the modern period. Almost all the above works, 
however,—with the special exception of the last-named—are 
unsatisfactory, and in several cases they are mere bookmakers’ 
productions. We do not remember one of them by an American 
on an American, which is not spoiled in a greater or less degree 
by the writer’s pride in his compatriot, a pleasant thing in 
itself, but one which may easily grow into obstructive propor- 
tions. These books are always interesting and useful records 
of fact, but as embodying the verdicts of dispassionate and 
qualified literary criticism, they are mostly of little value, 
As instances of this amiable weakness, take Mr. Warner's 
statement that since Gulliver, England has produced no piece 
of humour equal to Irving’s Knickerbocker’s History of New York, 
or Mr. Conway’s attempt to show that Emerson anticipated 
Darwin. Up to the present time, however, we have had no 
serious history of the whole period of American literature. 
Indeed, it is not unusual to find English writers declaring that 
there is as yet no such thing as American literature, that all 
the works of American authors are imitative and European in 
spirit. The essentials of American life—these writers say—the 
vast physical features of the continent, and the unbounded 
aspirations of the people, have never received any adequate 
expression; no man can represent America who has not thrown 
off the trammels of European literary tradition. ‘‘ We want a 
national literature,” says the ambitions Mr. Hathaway, in 
Kavanagh, “ commensurate with our mountains and rivers,— 
commensurate with Niagara, and the Alleghanies, and the 
Great Lakes. We want a national epic that shall correspond 
to the size of the country—that shall be to all other epics what 
Banvard’s Panorama of the Mississippi is to all other paint- 
ings, the largest in the world!” It is a feeling like this 
which prompts the common saying that Walt Whitman is the 
first genuine representative of America, a statement about as 
reasonable as if we were to point to the bursting of a cannon as 
the culmination of the art of gunnery. Physical features have 
no connection with literature, except through the long process in 
which they form some of the conditions of that social life which, 
in its turn, produces the new order of mind that expresses itself 
partly in literature; a man is no more likely to bea great writer 
because he dwells by a great mountain, than to be a shallow 
thinker because a shallow stream runs past his door. A great 
voice was lifted in the wilderness of Craigenputtock, and what 
literature has Switzerland to show for her Alps? No one—if 
we may venture here upon an Americanism—thinks that a tall 
man naturally tells tall stories. “Nothing has hitherto been de- 
manded of rivers and lakes in other parts of the world,” wrote 
Mr. Lowell, characteristically, in a far back number of the 
North American Review, “ except fish and mill privileges, or, at 
most, a fine waterfall or a pretty island. The received treatises 
upon mountainous obstetrics give no hint of any parturition to 
be expected, except of mice. Let us not be in any hurry to pet 
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form the Ceesarian operation.” Many persons, too, who know 


nothing of Whitman, consider Fenimore Cooper the most repre- 
sentative American writer, because he tells chiefly of that 
Western life which, to their imagination, is the special feature 
of the New World. But nationality has little in common with 
locality ; a literature is national only in so far as it is universal, 

radoxical as the statement may seem. “ Colonus, with a 
gleaming altar crowned,” and “ all-but-island, olive-silvery 
Sirmio,” are only the backgrounds of voices speaking for every 
homan heart. For the literature of America to be national—to 

note Longfellow again—“ it is not necessary that the war- 
whoop should ring in every line, and every page be rife with 
scalps, tomahawks, and wampum.” In one sense, of course, the 
works which have been written in America since 1776 constitute 
an indisputable American literature, but there is a national 
literature in a sense much truer than this forced one, and one 
which Englishmen are just beginning to recognise. But, as we 
have said, up to the present time there has been no serious 
history of the whole period of it, and we are fortunate that the 
fact has escaped the notice of the bookmakers of our time. The 
volume before us has, therefore, the rare advantage of filling a 
gap in our libraries, and we welcome it on that account, as well 
as for its own great merits. 

Professor Nichol has wisely chosen to write an historical 
sketch, rather than a complete history, and has thus been able 
to make his book extremely readable from beginning to end, 
which could hardly have been the case if he had compelled him- 
self to furnish a detailed record. Almost every page bears 
marks of a scholarly acquaintance with many fields of know- 
ledge, and a remarkably apt memory. The history and literature 
of several nations are drawn upon to furnish instructive parallels 
to the various movements of American thought, and when the 
author wishes to explain the comparative position of a writer or 
a work, he showers comparisons upon us in almost embarrassing 
abundance. This eclecticism results in a decided originality of 
view: it is at once clear to the reader that Professor Nichol has 
formed his opinions for himself upon the evidence; he is in- 
dependent of any particular school, and even when he repeats 
a familiar verdict he supports it with new reasons of his own. 
His knowledge of American history is extensive and sympa- 
thetic, and—althoug’ we shall have occasion to point out 
numerous errors—he has evidently studied American letters 
long and conscientiously. He is singularly free from the ordi- 
nary prejudices of an English critic writing upon American 
matters, and we have been charmed by the sincerity with which 
he fills the delicate position of an impartial spectator. If at 
one moment we find him demolishing some preposterous 
American claim, at the next he is denouncing some piece of 
English ignorance or patronage; Oxford and Boston speak 
through him in turn. When we add that the book contains 
many brilliant passages and not a few caustic ones (we shall 
have something to say later on about the style), we shall have 
said enough to show that Professor Nichol’s work possesses 
unusual interest and value. 

The first chapter is devoted to a general survey of the con- 
ditions and characteristics of American literature. Under 
“Conditions,” the author treats of the influences of geography, 
climate, history, and government; under “Characteristics,” he 
discusses the spirit of hope and confidence in labour, the want 

of continuity in ideas which is produced by a want of continuity 
in life, the consequent impatience and instability, and the 
tendency to lawlessness, inaccuracy, and irreverence, in a country 
“where vehemence, vigour, and wit are common; good taste, 
profundity, and imagination rare,—a country whose untamed 
material imparts its tamelessness to the people, and diverts 
them from the task of civilisation to the desire of conquest.” 
This chapter was originally delivered as a lecture, and is very 
pleasant reading, abounding in pertinent illustrations and 
quotations, Horace furnishing, perhaps, rather too many of the 
latter. Professor Nichol shows in an entertaining way the 
crude notions of English travellers and critics about America, 
and of Americans about England, a state of things the more to 
be regretted since it is travel which supplies the student of the 
literature of the present with that guide and basis of comparison 
which the reading of history furnishes to the student of the 
past. The only English work of genius on America is Dickens's 
caricature, and the books on England by Emerson and 
Hawthorne are the least satisfactory productions of their 
authors. Professor Nichol, however, does not hesitate to 
apportion the degree of blame, and the following remarks seem 
to us very just ;— 





“Untravelled Englishmen know much less of America as a whole 

—less of her geography, her history, her constitution, and of the lives 
of her great men —than Americans know of England. Of the mistakes 
on both sides—ludicrous and grave—we have the larger share. .... ° 
The source of this greater ignorance lies not so much in greater 
indifference as in greater difficulty. England is one, compact and 
comparatively stable. The United States are many, vast, various, 
and in perpetual motion. An old country is a study, but a new 
country isa problem. It is hard to realise the past, but it is harder 
to read the present ; to predict the future is impossible.” 
Professor Nichol writes with appreciation and sympathy of the 
vast problem which has to be solved by a country whose popu- 
lation contains large admixtures of Irish, Germans, Scan- 
dinavians, Chinese, French, and Spanish, and which has been 
sown with the germs of all politics and all religions. 

“The State that is blent, and the literature that is constructed, out 
of these often jarring elements, must in the long-run be like no one 
ingredient ; it must be an amalgam of all. Englishmen are too prone 
to forget that the partially kindred blood, which ought to promote 
friendship, cannot insure identity of aim. Safe in their island home, 
they smile at a turbulence largely due to the lawless spirits they have 
banished across the seas. The Old World is strong enough to over- 
look the petulance of the New, which in its turn is great enough to 
receive, and, it may be, in process of time to harmonise, the elements 
of discord in the Old.” 

The sketch of the literature of the Colonial Period, 1620- 
1765, which forms the second chapter, is the least interest- 
ing part of the book, but not the least valuable. The literary 
platitudes and theological rancours of this period have received 
final treatment in the two handsome volumes of Professor 
Tyler’s history, but most English readers would be as little 
likely to follow his long, conscientious account as to seek out the 
original works, so that Professor Nichol’s sketch, covering thirty 
pages, is a welcome relief. It is based almost entirely upon 
Tyler’s work, a debt which is fully acknowledged by the author, 
and tells in a pleasant way all that the majority of English 
readers will care to know. When this dull period is once left 
behind, Professor Nichol’s book rapidly increases in interest. 

The next chapter, entitled “‘ The Revolution Period” (why, by 
the way, does he not adopt the common American title of 
Revolutionary Period ?), deals with the great names of 
Franklin, Hamilton, and Jefferson, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Federalists, and the effects of war and contro- 
versy on literature, and is a graphic and terse chronicle of this 
very important and interesting epoch. The same may be said 
of the succeeding chapter, on “ American Politics and Oratory.” 
It is a common statement that every American is a good 
speaker, but few Europeans are acquainted with the real oratory 
upon which this general compliment is based. In this chapter, 
besides a few instructive remarks about American political 
parties—a dark subject to most Englishmen—the author shows 
the aims and relative positions of such representative men as 
Calhoun, Clay, Webster, Everett, Channing, Parker, Garrison, 
Sumner, and Phillips. The specimens of their oratory are 
striking, and in most cases well chosen. The extract from 
Parker, however, who was certainly one of the most forcible 
speakers that America has produced, is utterly inadequate, and 
conveys no idea of his tremendous power. A passage should 
have been taken from one of his anti-slavery sermons preached 
in the Boston Music Hall. The twelve pages devoted to Daniel 
Webster give an interesting account of a man little known in 
England, an account which has, however, a most grave defect. 
Professor Nichol says:—“ Webster stood resolutely on his 
ground against the extension of the area of slavery. He urged 
its abolition in the District of Columbia, but held that the Con- 
stitution gave no further powers. In this spirit is conceived his 
last considerable speech in the Senate, that of March 7th, 1850, 
entitled by himself, ‘ For the Constitution and the Union,’ in 
which he accepts and defends the Compromise Bill.” Now, a 
sketch of Webster’s political life which omits all specific refer- 
ence to his defence of the Fugitive Slave Bill is not only in- 
complete, but also seriously misleading, as is the above para- 
graph, for not one English reader in five hundred will under- 
stand all that is signified by the ‘“ Compromise Bill.” (The 
“ Compromise measures” would be more accurate. One of them 
was this Bill, permitting Southern slave-owners to seize their 
slaves in the free States, and capable of gross misuse,—no 
coloured person at the North being secure from seizure as a 
runaway slave.) How can the English reader—whose ignor- 
ance of American history has been pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Nichol himself, in a passage we have already quoted 
—be expected to know that these two harmless-looking 
words tell of an ineffaceable blot upon the memory of a 
man whom the author describes as “ the grandest post-Revolu- 
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‘tion figure of the New World”? By way of killing two birds 
with one stone, we will try to remedy the two last-mentioned 
omissions in Professor Nichol’s book, by quoting a passage 
which will show at the same time the character of Theodore 
Parker’s eloquence, and the truth about Webster and the 
Fugitive Slave Bill. It is from Parker’s speech before the 
Circuit Court of the United States, at Boston, in answer to the 
charge of misdemeanour for his speeches against the Bill. 


“ At that time, Massachusetts bad in the Senate of the nation a 
disappointed politician,—a man of great understanding, of most 
mighty powers of speech, and what more than all else contributed to 
his success in life, the most magnificent and commanding personal 
appearance. At that time—his ambition nothing abated by the 
many years which make men venerable—he was a bankrupt in 
money, a bankrupt in reputation, and a bankrupt in morals 
—I speak only of his public morals, not his private—a bankrupt 
in political character, pensioned by the Money Power of the 
North. Thrice disappointed, he was at that time gaming for 
the Presidency. When the South laid down the Fugitive Slave Bill 
on the national Faro-table, Mr. Webster bet his all upon that card. 
He staked his mind, and it was one of vast compass; his eloquence, 
which could shake tbe continent; his position, the senatorial 
influence of Massachusetts; his wide reputation, which rang 
with many a noble word for justice and the rights of man; 
the staked his conscience and his life. Gentlemen, you know 
the rest,—the card won, the South took the trick, and Webster 
lost all he could lose,—his conscience, his position, his reputation ; 
not his wide compassing mind, not his earth-shaking eloquence. 
Finally, he lost his—life. Peace to his mighty shade! God 
be merciful to him that showed no mercy. The warning of his 
fall is worth more than the guidance of his success. Let us forgive ; 
it were wicked to forget. For fifty years, no American has had 
such opportunity to serve his country in an hour of need. Never 
has an American so signally betrayed the trust,—not one, since 
Benedict Arnold turned a less ignoble traitor !” 


We suggest to Professor Nichol to take the opportunity 
which the call for a second edition of his book will doubtless 
soon give him, to add this eloquent and terrible denunciation to 
his chapter on “ American Politics and Oratory.” 

In a second notice, we shall speak of the literary verdicts of 
this volume, and point out a large number of inaccuracies. 





LECTURES UPON ART.* 

Tue Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings may be 
excused for adding all possible attractions to a book published 
for the purpose of increasing their funds. Otherwise, among 
the lectures included in the volume, some derive more power from 
the lecturer’s name than from what he says. The three first 
lectures are distinctly dull, and in a work professedly intended 
to appeal to the popular taste it would have been better if they 
had been omitted, or, at least, craftily inserted among those 
which are more interesting. Many people, if they find the first 
half of a book hard to read, do not trouble themselves to go any 
further, which in this case would mean to have left unread some 
very excellent plain-speaking on the subject of Art. In the 
three last lectures there is an entire absence of talk for talk’s 
sake, and an easy handling of the subject dealt with, which 
show thorough knowledge of it. 

Of the first three lectures, that by Mr. Poole is the most at- 
tractive. He has made a close study of Egyptian tombs, and 
as a plea for the preservation of these ancient monuments it is 
forcible, although the style in parts is not as clear as it might 
be, and the subject is treated on too large a scale for the 
limits of a lecture to do any justice to it. In praise of Mr. 
Richmond’s lecture little can be said. Monumental painting 
is a subject that covers a very large region of Art, and 
almost anything could be brought under the definition, so 
that there was no excuse for making the lecture a dull 
one. As it is, Mr. Richmond has an unfortunately ambitious 
manner of saying what he does say, and it is not until he 
leaves the region of abstract theory for the more simple one 
of history that he says anything that is interesting. The 
rapid sketch he gives of Art between Giotto’s early efforts and 
Michael Angelo’s completed masterpieces is straightforward and 
unaffected. Mr. Poynter's contribution calls for no special 
notice. It suffers from not having the examples to which he 
often refers, and which were before his audience at South 
Kensington, and much of the lecture is necessarily conjectural, 
and, therefore, appeals less to unlearned readers than it might 
have done, if he had been dealing with Art at a later period. 

With “English Parish Churches” begins the valuable part 
of the book. It is a subject which will come home to all who 
are the least interested in national architecture, and Mr. 
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Micklethwaite writes of it in a way which will }. 
by all his readers. Mr. Micklethwaite tra, 

of parish churches in England back to their frat peg 
“T claim,” he says, *‘ for our English parish churches that a 
are the most interesting relics of the past which remain in rd 
land, ..... Parish churches are in a manner more interealt 
ing than the cathedral or abbey churches, because they are moth 
specially the spontaneous product of the people, and not, ag 
others often were, the work of powerful magnates or rich corpora. 
tions.” After sketching the growth of the parish church of 
Wakefield, by way of illustrating the various additions and 
alterations that it underwent at the hands of each generation 
who desired to leave their impress upon it, Mr. Mickle. 
thwaite passes on to the history of the furniture and fittings 
of churches, which is a side of their history more rarely touched 
upon, and his arguments are strong that those monuments of 
natural growth shall be allowed to stand as they are, unmolested 
by those who fancy they are especially enlightened upon the 
intentions of their early builders. 


@ understood 


But what gives the real charm to the volume are the lectures 
by Mr. Morris, on the “ Lesser Arts.” In Mr. Morris there is 
an evident power of growth, and as years pass by he becomes 
more mellow, while retaining all that directness of speech and 
opinion which fits him to be a teacher. These lectures 
throughout are distinguished by his sympathy with those 
oppressed workers who labour so grievously and continu- 
ously to produce ugliness, instead of beauty. Mr. Monrris hag 
the great merit of being human. He speaks as one man to 
another, not as the autocrat aiming at another form of oppression, 
and that, perhaps, the most enslaving of all. There is an aristo- 
cracy of sentiment and interest, as well as of birth or money, 
and all aristocracies are inclined to enforce authority upon those 
beneath, rather than to persuade them. Indeed, to persuade 
men is to recognise that they have the right to remain unper- 
suaded if they will, and this no aristocracy can afford to realise, 
Then it follows that those who have no real power to enforce, and 
who lack the grace to persuade, fall back upon exclusiveness, 
and shut the door of knowledge upon the masses outside who 
will not learn the lesson in the exact way their teachers conceive 
to be best. But if Art is to live, it must be by other means than 
this. Its teachers must cease to be exclusive, and have sym- 
pathy with those who are to be taught. They must have 
real simplicity of life, not self-consciousness that veils itself 
under a show of simplicity, and which reveals itself by 
eccentricities of spcech and manner. If Art is to become 
national, it will not be by esthetic picture-galleries and private 
views. Do the critics who now dwell at length upon the poeti- 
cal merits of Mr. Rossetti and Mr. Whistler really desire or 
believe that the National Art of England should follow their 
guidance? Can we imagine the working-man and street-boy, 
who may often be seen at the National Gallery, studying to any 
good purpose the harmonies of Mr. Whistler, or the doleful 
countenances of Mr. Rossetti’s women? The idea is an absurd 
one, and yet the pictures of Bellini and Titian and Veronese are 
not out of place in a gallery visited by the ‘common people” 
in their work-a-day clothes. Mr. Morris’s frank statement that 
the common people of England are the mainstay of Art is 
very much needed. If the people of a nation do not care for Art, 
Art will languish, and no amount of large-eyed, sorrowful women 
and atmospheric effects in black and blue will make 1t live. 
Still further, if the common people do not themselves in their 
degree become artists, and share in the life of those who now 
can see little to love or sympathise with in the people, the 
work of the leaders of Art will itself become feebler and 
more attenuated, in efforts which appeal to no wider circle than 
their own immediate one. Fresh blood—and it may be, barbaric 
blood—is needed to cleanse and strengthen those who aspire to 
lead in that which belongs of right to the nation at large. Art, 
to be living, must be the free spirit of the people expressing 
itself in form. Anything short of this makes it artificial and 
unreal. There is a question we may all put to ourselves,— 
Shall our surroundings bear the mark of our own individu- 
ality, or shall they be the imitation of the imitation of our 
neighbours ? Why are people so afraid to be free ?. What is it 
they fear? The comments of their neighbours. But 
after all, the judgment passed is by some one still more pro- 
foundly ignorant than themselves, some one who is more fearful, 
more bound, more stagnant than they are, but who would be the 
first to follow suit, if it became the fashion to be, what Mr. 
Morris demands of us, original and free, instead of fearful and 
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ed. Unfortunately, it seldom comes home to people how 

ch they are individually responsible for the dead-level of 
he ‘ness around them. If theyare selfish, they say itisnothing to 
ake others live ; and if they are religious and philanthropic, 
: that Art and Beauty do not count for much in the 


enslav' 


ften say 2 
a. os of good. And yet, who can assert that beauty is not an 
gro in the religious character? It is an attribute of God, 


a ere any one attribute is to weaken the unity of the 
ao Perhaps religious-minded people will find that it is at 
their oor that some of the effects of unwholesome Art must be 
laid. If they themselves will not care for Art, nor strive for 
beauty in their surroundings, it will tend to drive those whose 
natures cannot live without beauty and culture to seek it in 
other quarters, and from teachers who are cunning in the 

tification of the senses. Take the poor of London. Will 
those who have their spiritual welfare at heart question for an 
instant that they would understand better what good is, if they 
could associate it more with beauty? Far removed from the 
enlarging influence of Nature, what is there to give them any 
‘dea of the beauty and grandeur of holiness? The spirit 
sinks to the level of what it sees, if the surroundings are 
ugly and full of dreariness, and there is nothing to give any 
suggestion of greater nobleness of life, we accept the life we 
see, and can aspire to no other. It is difficult to test the exact 
good that beauty of surrounding does for people. Probably, to 
some, it brings rest and tranquillity of nerve to a greater degree 
than to others, and rest and tranquillity is a long step towards a 
higher life. It is often the restlessness and jar of modern life 
that keeps people from rising, and this jar and turmoil can be 
lessened by having beauty about us. In older days, rich and 
religious people gave their money towards raising noble and beau- 
tiful churches in their towns. Not only did they wish to set forth 
their religion, but they desired to symbolise it with beauty of 
form and colour, with exquisite carving and mystery of light 
andshadow. Having built such houses for God, these same 
people felt that their own homes should be in harmony with 
them, and not only a tribute to the lower ambitions of 
men—to display, to luxury, or even to excess of com- 
fort. People desired to live themselves at no less perfect 
development than that which they thought fit for the direct 
service of God. Beauty and order belong as much to those 
who worship in the temple as to the temple itself. So 
they enriched their towns with the most perfect expression of 
national life,—with tall belfry towers and spacious judgment- 
halls. Then they reared their own palaces, and filled them 

~ with all that could best express the art of their time. 

Such was the life of the past, and it is to prevent the destruc- 
tion of this life that these lectures have been delivered, and now 
are published. If they help to make each individual member 
of the nation realise that he is in his degree responsible not 
only for the retention of beauty in the past, but for its growth 
in the future, the good they will have done is incalculable. 





NEEDLEWORK, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


Iris undoubtedly advisable in these days, when everything is 
divided, and classified, and made popular, that an art so old and 
80 dignified as that of Needlework should have a volume to 
itself, and we can congratulate the authors on having done 
their work extremely well. Not only is their production good 
48 to paper, type, and illustrations, which are all-important in 
4 book like this, but no details bearing upon their subject seem 
to have been omitted, and there is much curious and interesting 
information on many points. A dictionary of this kind has not 
the disadvantage attending others of the sort, that the student 
Temains content with the knowledge conveyed in it, and seeks 
to go no further, for we should suppose that those who are 
privileged to understand the mysteries taught in it would take 
Steat interest in following out its instructions, while they would, 
at the same time, gain much enlightenment on many subjects. 
From its inevitable association with women, there is always 
4 suggestion of home and domestic life about needlework that 
makes the mention of it particularly attractive in history, from 
the well-remembered web by which Penelope kept her very slow. 
witted suitors so long at bay, and the beautiful embroideries 
of Helen and Andromache, on to the Bayeux tapestry, to 
Katharine of Arragon’s lonely hours of needlework, and the 
curlously-shown industry of Mary, wife of William III., con- 
cerning whom a contemporary poet records that she,— 
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‘* When she rides in coach abroad 
Is always knotting threads,” 

an occupation which would rather amaze us in our present Royal 
Family. It is always a blow to be reminded, however, that there is 
no certain warranty of the Bayeux tapestry having been exe- 
cuted by or under the orders of the lady with whom it is usually 
connected, and there is even a tradition that it was worked and 
presented to William by three Bayeux men, but we would hope 
that this story is unfounded. Nevertheless, the connection of 
needlework with women is not an invariable one; there is reason 
to suppose that among the Egyptians, from whom the Jews 
learnt their skill in tapestry and other work, the men worked as 
well as the women; in China, both sexes are equally expert in 
such arts ; and the Kings of Spain were at one time famous for 
their beautiful ecclesiastical work, though not, it must be 
admitted, until after their degeneracy had begun. 

It is natural that a good deal of the Dictionary should be 
devoted to the subject of lace, both point and pillow, and 
it is one on which a great deal of information is to be pro- 
cured from a rather curious source. When Colbert, the French 
Minister, established the Royal manufactory of lace at 
Alencgon, he compelled all lace-makers to work in it; and this 
led to a revolt among them, which was ended by a compro- 
mise. Some years later, the extravagant expenditure on lace 
produced a sumptuary law limiting the use of it; then appeared 
a satirical poem, “ La Révolte des Passemens,” in which the 
laces are represented as revolting, like their makers, against this 
tyranny, but running away as soon as they are really opposed : 
every kind well known in that day is introduced into the 
poem, with some notice of its nature and worth; and thus, as 
often happens, a mere squib, written to amuse a gay circle, has 
become a valuable authority. It is impossible not to regret 
that some of the beautiful laces that once existed should have 
become extinct; but it must be admitted that when we read of 
the exquisite Brussels point made only of one kind of flax, 
which had to be spun in a dark, underground cellar, as neither 
air nor light could be admitted to it, and the worker could only 
touch, not see, the threads, we feel that even “ The Song of the 
Shirt ” hardly records greater cruelty to human beings, and our 
modern machine-made laces find more favour in oureyes. Many 
people are acquainted with old “caterpillar point,’ so called 
from the pattern having some faint resemblance to the bodies of 
those animals ; but comparatively few have heard of the modern 
caterpillar lace, whereby an ingenious gentleman on the Con- 
tinent has induced caterpillars to become unconscious lace- 
makers. Jor the particulars of this process, we refer our 
readers to the Dictionary. Considering the harmless purposes 
to which lace is usually applied, it seems hard that any human 
beings should ever have lost their lives for making it, and yet 
such was actually the case under the Reign of Terror in France, 
when the greater number of the Chantilly lacemakers were 
guillotined, apparently for nocrime but that of having supplied 
a luxury to the hated aristocrats. 

England never seems to have excelled in lace-making, but 
her embroidery was at one time renowned, till the Wars of the 
Roses disturbed the trade, and the Reformation, by giving the 
death-blow to ecclesiastical needle-work, at length almost 
extinguished it. An odd form of English embroidery lingered 
on, however, for some years, and is seen in the miniatures done 
with human hair; those of Charles I. were especially popular; 
locks of his hair were sold for the purpose, and portraits of 
him still exist done in this way by enthusiastic Royalist 
ladies. Later on, a kind of knitting made of hair was much 
valued, specially when it was grey, and there was a period 
during this century when hideous ornaments of hair were worn ; 
but, excepting bracelets, all such have now passed away. 

Most kinds of work, and even of materials, known in Great 
Britain seem to have been introduced from the Continent; the 
well-known Irish poplin is said to have been originally made in 
Avignon, where it was called “‘papeline,” in compliment to the 
Pope, and the Spaniards claim the credit of having introduced 
knitting into the Shetland Isles at the time of the Armada; 
but the art was certainly known in England before then. It is 
curious that knitting, now such a universal accomplishment, 
and so long popular among the lower orders, should have been 
so slow in making its way into the higher circles in England; 
and we have always been inclined to suspect that the 
“‘tricoteuses ”’ of the French Revolution created a prejudice 
against the work here, which it required German influence to 
overcome. 

The Dictionary of Needlework has increased its value con- 
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siderably by admitting into its columns the names of all 
materials that are or ever have been worked by the needle or 
the loom, and many curious stories are connected with these. 
For instance, one, that will be new to many, is the alleged origin 
of the many-coloured or “slashed” garb of the Swiss soldiers, 
still preserved in the Papal Guard at Rome. which is said to have 
originated at the battle of Nancy, in 1477. The Swiss, having 
fought against and routed the Duke of Burgundy, torethe gay silk 
hangings of his tents to pieces, and returned home in triumph, 
wearing caps, doublets, &c., all of different colours; and in 
memory of this brilliant and decisive victory, the soldiers 
adopted the “slashed” and parti-coloured dresses. 

Superstition has always been particularly busy with wearing 
apparel of all kinds, as, for instance, in the well-known story of 
Charles I. of England having been crowned in white, instead of 
the proper regal purple, which was considered at the time very 
unlucky, and remembered with additional horror when he had 
been “ buried in white,” 7.c., in a pall covered with snow. Gloves 
have been applied to many purposes, both of war and love, 
besides their immediate and obvious one; and they have a con- 
nection with death not known to every one, for, in parts of the 
north country, white-paper ones are still hung up in churches 
to the memory of deceased persons, in token of their having 
lived and died “ with clean hands.” Can the custom of giving 
gloves at funerals be in any way connected with this ? 

The word “ haberdashery” is stated in this volume to be 
derived from the German “ tauscher,” “one who sells trifling 
wares,” which may be correct ; but a great authority on German 
literature forty years ago was wont pleasantly to declare that 
the name originated in the shop showing such a variety of 
objects, that people who wanted anything went in to inquire, 
“ Hab er das hier?” whence “ haberdasher !” a derivation likely 
to be remembered by all who heard it, though possibly not 
admitted by modern philology. 

The Dictionary is, as far as we have observed, marred by but 
few mistakes. A quotation from Shakespeare is referred to the 
wrong play, and in a list of ecclesiastical colours, the Sarum Use 
only is given, omitting the Koman, which is, on the whole, better 
known; also there are a few errors, which are noticed in a list of 
errata at theend. But the dedication to the Princess Louise is a 
guarantee for the work being well and curefully done, and we 
trust that our readers will, by personal study, confirm our high 
opinion of it. 





THE FATHERS OF ENGLISH FICTION.* 


Tue task accomplished by Mr. Tuckerman was at one time 
projected by Mr. Anthony Trollope. That he would have 
written a highly entertaining volume is not open to doubt. It 
is of no slight advantage to have the judgment of an accom- 
plished novelist on his predecessors in the art of fiction. He 
would treat of a subject especially interesting to him, and 
unconsciously, perhaps, would be led to contrast his own 
method of work with that of the writers whom he criticises. 
Mr. Trollope did this in his account of Thackeray, and 
Thackeray himself, by criticisms and parodies, has given 
us some very significant indications of his views about 
novel-writing. In spite of the three new novels pub- 
lished weekly in London, and of the six which appear within 
the same brief space in Paris, good fictions are comparatively 
rare, and a great work of the kind is as uncommon as a great 
poem. Mr. Tuckerman’s History shows the truth of this state- 
ment. It is premature, if not impossible, to decide upon the 
ultimate position of living novelists, but it is evident that the 
greatest popularity during a novel-writer’s life time orcentury does 
not secure him from ultimate neglect. Of this, Richardson’s 
novels afford a striking illustration. His reputation, not only 
in his own couatry, but on the Continent, was of no ordinary 
kind. Statesmen, bishops, and moralists combined with all the 
ladies of England in praising Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, 
and Sir Charles Grandison; and abroad, the old bookseller’s 
stories were translated into German, French, and Dutch. 
Diderot raved over Clarissa Harlowe, and said that her 
creator would rest in the same class with Homer and 
Sophocles, “to be read alternately ;” while Klopstock’s wife 
called the book heavenly. Heavenly, too, was the story of the 
virtuous Pamela, which Sherlock recommended from the pulpit, 
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and which, according to one critic, was likely to do more 
than twenty volumes of sermons ; while another declared that if 
all other books were to be burnt, Pamela and the Bible should 
be preserved. What Dr. Johnson said in favour of Richardson, 
everybody knows, and admirers of the novelist are familiar 
with the exclamation of Macaulay, “ Not read Clarissa ! Tt you 
have once thoroughly entered on Clarissa, and are infected byi 
you can’t leave it.” Here is praise, coming from widely different 
quarters, of a novelist whose name is still familiar, but whose 
works are almost unheeded. Ladies in our day do not keep 
Pamela on their dressing-tables, they no longer, like Lady 
Bradshaigh, weep bitter tears in the daytime and wake Up crys 
ing at night over the woes of Clarissa. 

Of Richardson, we shall have more to say presently, At 
present, we will confine our attention to Mr. Tuckerman’s 
History. The author’s first chapter, the “ Romance of Chivalry,” 
is illustrated by an account of the Morte @ Arthur. In the 
following chapter, he discovers the special characteristics of the 
English novel as it is now written in the works of Chaucer, who 
is assuredly an incomparable story-teller in verse. More's 
Utopia, Sidney’s Arcadia, Lyly’s Euphues, Greene's Pandosto, 
the source of Shakespeare’s Winter Tale, and his Philomela, 
the principal incident of which, as the writer might have 
observed, is to be found also in Cymbeline and other early 
romances, are criticised briefly and fairly. In this portion of 
the book, however, we find little to call for comment. It hag 
neither novelty nor originality to recommend it, and the utmost 
to be said in favour of the earlier chapters is that they compress 
within a small compass what has been told again and again on 
a larger scale. 

Mrs. Behn, the “ female Wycherley,” whose stories are among 
the grossest of a gross age, probably deserves the honour of 
originating the modern novel, for her Oroonoko, as Mr. Tucker. 
man points out, “is worthy of notice, as one of the earliest 
attempts on the part of an English novelist to deal with char. 
acters which had come under the writer’s observation in actual 
life;” and he adds that it is still more important “on accouut 
of the presence within it of a didactic purpose, a charaoteristic 
which, for good or evil, has been a prominent feature of the novel 
in thiscountry. While English narrative fiction was still in its 
first youth, Mrs. Behn protested against the evils of the slave 
trade, through the medium of a story which may be consideret 
a forerunner of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Another and even less 
reputable female novelist, Mrs. Manley, claimed for her father 
the authorship of the first volume of the Purkish Spy, and 
states in her Adventures of Rivella that a certain Dr. Midgley, 
a relative of the family, found the manuscript, and added to it 
seven volumes, “ without ever having the justice to name the 
author of the first.” According to another report, the addition 
was not the work of Midgley, but of a hack writer whom he 
employed. Hallam, who discusses this question carefully, gives 
no credit to Mrs. Manley, on the ground that the first volame 
was certainly written by Marana; but he has little doubt that 
the succeeding volumes were of English origin. The question 
is not without interest, but Mr. Tuckerman, strange to say, 
makes no allusion to it. 

It is remarkable, as Hallam has pointed out, what a. strange 
scarcity of original fiction existed in England up to the close of 
the seventeenth century. In the eighteenth, the novel took a 
conspicuous place in literature. Addison in his charming 
sketches, and Steele in a smaller measure, produced life-like 
characters, and gave the town a taste for fiction. In 1712, Addi- 
son records the death of Sir Roger de Coverley; in 1719, Robin- 
son Crusoe appeared, and Defoe, having discovered thus late in 
life his craft as a novelist, wrote in rapid succession a number 
of tales, the coarseness of which forms a strange contrast to the 
purity and beauty of his first great fiction. At least nine works, 
either wholly or partially fictitious, were published by Defoe before 
1726, in which year Gulliver’s Travels appeared. From that 
date, we believe, no important novel was issued until the publi- 
cation of Richardson’s Pamela, in 1740. That there was a strong 
taste for fiction in the country is evident from the extraordinary 
success of Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Goldsmith, and 
Fanny Burney, in the latter half of the century. In the earlier 
half, the fiction-loving public were but meagrely served. 

The extreme coarseness of the age is exhibited with the 
utmost vividness in the novels of Richardson and Fielding, and 
with still more grossness in the Roderick Random and Peregrine 
Pickle of Smollett. Defoe is also so intolerable in this respect, 
that the very titles of some of his works cannot now be read 
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aloud in the presence of ladies. Yet all these writers, and even 
their ecessor, Mrs. Behn, declare their purpose to be dis- 
tinetly moral, and protest that they have written nothing that 
gan offend the chastest ear. Fully to describe the plots of 
gome of these stories, Moll Flanders and Rowana, for ex- 
ample, would be impossible in modern English; and both 
Richardson and Fielding act their parts as moralists by ex- 
hibiting highly-coloured pictures of vice. It is but just, 
however, to say that vice is never, as in our refined days, so 
confounded with virtue that the reader is led to consider the 
difference between them insignificant. The “ hot, day-dreamy 
sentimentality ” of Richardson, to quote the expression of 
Coleridge, and the licentious scenes of Joseph Andrews and Tom 
Jones, are probably far less evil in tendency than the works of 
some living writers mentioned by Mr. Tuckerman, “ issued by 
respectable publishers, and often written by women,” the subject 
being the unlawful gratification of the passions. “ Bigamy, 
seduction, adultery,” adds the writer, “are the incidents on 
qhich the story turns, and an effort is always made by the 
novelist to give to the sinners as attractive and interesting an 
aspect as possible, and to hold up any respectable people who 
may appear in the book to the contempt and derision of the 
reader.” This is true with regard to some of. the novels 
mentioned by the critic, and it is not true of the best characters 
invented by Richardson and Fielding. Clarissa, Harriet Byron, 
Qlementina, that highly proper prig Sir Charles Grandison, 
Mr, Allworthy, Parson Adams, and Amelia excite feelings very 
different from those of contempt and derision. On the whole, 
the vicious suffer, and the virtuous are rewarded; and yet it 
cannot be denied that the amusement gained from these novelists 
is gained ina great degree either from the humorous descrip- 
tion of doubtful situations, or from the minute pourtrayal of 
scenes unfitted for the public eye. Of such scenes, Richardson 
is fond, and he is fond also of moralising upon them; but it 
is possible, such is the perversity of human nature, that the 
picture may sometimes make a stronger impression than the 
moral, 

Fielding is better known in our day than Richardson, and a 
splendid edition of his works, edited by Mr. Leslie Stephen, has 
recently been published. Mr. Tuckerman thinks that the coarse- 
ness of his novels “ may unfit them for the perusal of very young 
people.” But he defends him from the charge of immorality, 
and observes, with unnecessary iteration, that he describes life 


_ ashe had seen it, and that if his novels “ were more pure, they 


sould be less valuable from an historical point of view, less true 
to nature, and therefore less artistic.’”’ To this assertion the 
moralist might reply that there is a truth to nature the faithful 
representation of which can do good to nobody, and that Fielding, 
while disgusting us with the hypocrisy of Blifil, does not disgust 
his readers, which, as a moralist, he professes to do, with the 
debaucheries of Tom Jones. On the contrary, we are made to hate 
the former and to condone the faults of the latter. It is but fair 
to point out, however, as Mr. Tuckerman does, that this great 
novelist’s broad descriptions of vice did not offend the readers 
of his own age, neither were the elaborate representations of 
Richardson less acceptable. In the correspondence between Miss 
Carter and Miss Talbot, the latter writes how she once heard a 
lady wish with all her heart that her son were like Tom Jones. 
Miss Talbot’s uncle was the Bishop of Oxford, and under his 
roof Clarissa Harlowe was read aloud to the family at set hours, 
much to the admiration of the young lady. She detests Tom 
Tones, which her friend does not, but allows, “there are in it 
things which must touch and please every good heart.” Joseph 
Andrews is recommended to Miss Carter, who thanks Miss 
Talbot for the “ perfectly agreeable entertainment.” “It con- 
tains,” she writes, “such a surprising variety of nature, wit 
morality, and good-sense, as is scarcely to be met with in any 
one composition, and there is such a spirit of benevolence runs 
throngh the whole as I think renders it peculiarly charming.” 
Mr. Tuckerman enlarges on the merits of Fielding and 
Smollett, but for some later novelists his praise is confined 
within the narrowest limits. Some pages, indeed, are allotted 
to Mrs, Radcliffe, but Miss Austen is dismissed in a few lines. 
The latter part of the book is shallow, and indeed useless, for 
the impossible attempt is made to criticise Scott, Dickens, 
ackeray, Lytton, George Eliot, and other well-known English 
and American novelists, in a single chapter. Every reader will 
find something to interest him in this History, and possibly 
Something to annoy him, for although the book is published in 
London, its orthography is not English, but American. 





It is, perhaps, a bold venture of Messrs. Sotheran and (o., 
to publish a fine library edition of Richardson’s works. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s critical introduction is a reprint, with additions 
and alterations, of his essay on the subject in the first series of 
Hours in a Library. It is an admirable criticism, but scarcely 
calculated to promote the sale of Pamela, the“ gigantic tract,” 
which, in his judgment, is beyond all comparison the worst of 
Richardson’s works, and succeeds neither in being moral nor 
amusing. It describes, as all the world knows, the licentious 
pursuit of a servant-girl by her master, and might have possessed 
the virtues of a tract, had Pamela not only retained her virtue, 
but her freedom. In loving the man who had tried to ruin her, 
and in marrying the reformed rake at last, she sinks from the 
highest level of virtue. Her resistance is rewarded by wealth 
and reputation, and that kind of reward takes off, in our 
judgment, the fine edge of her purity. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—— 

Monte Rosa: the Epic of an Alp. By Starr H. Nicholls. (Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Co., Boston, U.S.)—There is too much of the tour de force 
about this poem. Mr. Nicholls has spent a vast amount of ingenuity 
on the history of geologic change, the description of Alpine scenery, 
and the analysis of a mountain-climber’s feelings; but the ingenuity 
is too manifest. Too often we see not the genuine poetic fire, but 
the fireworks, so to speak, of a clever artificer. Sometimes we have 
true imagination, but at least as often an extravagant and ill-regulated 
fancy; a fine idea is too frequently succeeded by a strange or even 
ludicrous conceit. When the slope of a mountain becomes less 
abrupt, we are told that it 


** Presently subdues its hurried rise, 
As breathless with the pace,”” 


Clouds on the mountain-side are “gypsy” clouds, “strolling adven- 
turers from the teeming sea;” landscapes are “‘bare as scientific 
faiths ;’ the snow hinders the steps, “as feathery scruples clog 
ambition’s way.”’ When the travellers return from the ascent,— 


** Gravitation, like a guardian nurs3 
Holding small hands, lets down their lengthened steps.” 


Notwithstanding all this, this Epic of an Alp contains some really 
noble passages, passages which make us hope that Mr. Nicholls, 
when he has disciplined his fancy, shaken off his affectations, and 
praned the dangerous luxuriance of his diction, will do some really 
good work. Here is a fine summary of the earlier ages of the world’s 


history :-— 

** And that unlettered time sl'pped on, 
Saw tropic climes invade the polar rings, 
Then polar cold lay waste the tropic marge ; 
Saw monster beasts emerge in ooze and air, 
And run their race, and stow their bones in clay; 
Saw the bright gold bedew the elder rocks, 
And all the gems grow crystal in their caves ; 
Saw plant wax quick and stir to moving worm, 
And worm move upward, reaching toward the brute: 
Saw brute by habit fit himself with brain, 
And startle earth with wondrous progeny ; 
Saw all of these, and still saw no true man, 
For man was not, or still so lowly was, 
That as a little child his thoughts were weak,— 
Weak and forgetful, and of nothing worth ; . 
And Nature stormed alung her changeful ways, 
Unheeded, undescribed, the while man slept 
Infolded in his germ, or with fierce brutes, 
Himself but brutal, waged a pigmy war, 

. Unclad as they, and with them housed in caves, 
Nor knew that sea retired or mountain rose.” 


Here, again, is a fine vindication of Alpine climbing :— 


“* Yet blame no blame for daring rash to death! 
For while brave men have sons will deeds be done 
That show the perilous mettle of bold sires ; 
And still the fearless is the nobler race, 

Apter for life and fitter for rude truth, 
Prolific of such men as seek the Pole, 

Or brave the savage in hot Afric’s glades, 

Give law at home, or colonise new lands, 

And carry Enrope to the farthest isles. 

Of such a blood, the youth will pluck the beard 
Of wolfish Death, within his dabbled lair, 

To get their way, laughing his threats to scorn ; 
And some he quickly slays, who else had died 
Obscure in later painful beds at home. 

But men are born enough to spare a waste 

In heroes, whose far-shining names undimmed, 
Bound on the withering forenead of the time, 
Shall give it lustre to the latest age.” 


Some of these lines are musical and sonorous enough; others, that 
we find scattered about, quite defy our powers of scanning, e.g. :— 


“* Flames and glory through all the curtained vapors.” 
** Legions move on soundless, on returning wing.” 
*< Ourselves the priceless stake—’gainst nothing.” 


And there are far too many alexandrines, the use of which great 
metrists very seldom permit themselves. 

Bristol, Past and Present, By J. F. Nicholls and John Taylor. Vol. 
III. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol; Griffith and Farran, London.)—This 
third volume brings to a conclusion this interesting account of Bristol. 
The period of history which it includes begins with the Civil War, 
and is carried down to the present time. The city stood two sieges, 
and suffered not a little in the second, when Prince Rupert sur- 
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rendered it to Fairfax. It accepted the Puritan rule with willingness, 
but was not backward in welcoming the King in 1660. Thence- 
forward its domestic history continues to be full of interest, culminat- 
ing, perhaps, in the famous riots, which the obstinacy of Sir Thomas 
Wetherell excited, and the incredible supineness of the authorities, 
civil and military, suffered to grow to such a height. The Bristol mob 
has been at least as riotous as that of any other English city. We 
may say, perhaps, that this tendency is only the dark side of the very 
strongly marked character of the place. Few have had so many 
public-spirited citizens. When the authors reach 18380, they inter- 
polate a chapter dealing with the streets, domestic architecture, 
and public institutions of the city. This is remarkably full of 
interest, and presents a very creditable picture of public spirit and 
enterprise. In the account of University College, Bristol, credit 
should have been given to the liberal support afforded to that institu- 
tion by Balliol and New Colleges. The volume is, like its predeces- 
sors, adorned with an abundance of excellent illustrations. 
TuEoLtocy.—The Parabolic Teaching of Christ. By Alexander 
Balmain Bruce. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This “systematic and 
critical study ” is a book which all students of theology should wel- 
come. Professor Bruce brings to his task the learning, the diligence, 
and the liberal and finely sympathetic spirit which are the best gifts 
of an expositor of Scripture. Here is an admirable comment on 
those mysterious words which seem to say that the purpose of 
the parable was to darken the minds of those who heard it :— 
“We must be careful not to misunderstand the temper in which 
such words might be spoken by Jesus, or by any true servant of God. 
No true prophet could utter such words in cold-blood as the expres- 
sion of a deliberate purpose. All prophets desire to illumine, soften, 
and save, not to darken, harden, and destroy; and without entering 
into the mystery of Divine decrees, we may add, God sends his 
prophets for no other purpose, whatever the foreseen effects of their 
labour may be. But a prophet like Isaiah may, nevertheless, feel as 
if he were sent, and represent himself as sent, for the opposite pur- 
pose. And when he does so, it is not in the way of expressing direct 
aim or deliberate intention, but in irony and in the bitterness of de- 
spairing and frustrated love. Baffled love in bitter irony announces as 
its aim the very opposite of what it works for, and it does so in the hope 
of provoking its infatuated objects to jealousy, and so defeating its own 
prophecy.” Professor Bruce divides the Parables into three classes : 
Theoretic Parables, Parables of Grace, and Parables of Judgment ; and 
he supplements each book with a study of what he calls “ parable- 
germs,”’ short parable utterances, such as that about “the Wise and 
the Foolish Builders,’ and ‘the New Patch on the Old Garment.” 
His treatment of his subject is vigorous and original, and, though he 
is evidently well read in the literature which belongs to it, he avoids 
the capital mistake of overlaying his exegesis with a mass of other 
men’s views. A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles tothe Corinthians. 
By Joseph Agar Beet. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is a very fall 
and elaborate commentary, marked by all the diligence and erudition 
which Mr, Beet, by his similar work on the “ Epistle to the Romans,” 
had before shown himself to possess. The writer is well acquainted 
with the newest results of criticism, and deals with them in a candid 
and judicious spirit. Some of his conclusions we cannot accept (e.g., 
his interpretation of the “sowing” of the natural body, in I. Corinthians, 
xv., as referring to burial), but they are always well weighed and 
powerfully defended. Some very useful supplementary matter is 
added,—comparisons of the Epistles with that written to the Roman 
Church and with the “ Acts of the Apostles,” dissertations on the 
“Chronology of the Three Epistles” and on “ Paul and the Church at 
Corinth,” and an appendix descriptive of Clement’s “ Epistle to the 
Corinthians.” We hope that in a new edition he will rearrange his 
matter into a more convenient form, and will add to his own transla- 
tion (which, however valuable in point of scholarship, is so cumbrous 
and harsh as to be repulsive to an ordinary reader), the text of either 
the Authorised or the Revised Version. The Polity of the Christian 
Church, by Alexius Aurelius Pellicia. Translated from the Latin by Rev. 
J.C. Bellett, M.A. (Masters and Co.)—This very elaborate book, the 
work of a Neapolitan theologian of the last century, deals with the 
ritual and discipline of the Church, early, medieval, and modern. 
The writer is admirably candid. While thoroughly loyal to Rome, he 
never attempts to claim for any peculiarly Roman practice an anti- 
quity which does not belong to it. He thinks, for instance, that the 
withholding of the cup from the laity was done for “very just 
reasons,” but he does not pretend that it was done before the 
fifteenth century. He admits that in “old times the Liturgy was 
celebrated in the vernacular or vulgar tongue,” though he attributes 
the Roman practice to “ great zeal for the honour of the worship of 
God.” The translator very rightly commends the work to his readers 
on this ground, and draws a conclusion which, to those who think 
with him, must have an irresistible force,—that it is well to know 
“whether this or that point of ritual, about which we, perhaps, indi- 
vidually feel strongly, is Catholic or not; whether, as being Catholic 
and primitive, its retention in our Prayer-book must be contended for at 
any cost, or whether, as being merely local or medieval, it may well be 














abandoned, for the sake of peace.” The vestments would 
Daring the first three centuries, clergy and laity wore the 
though differing in colour ; and no colour but white was 
ninth century. The chasuble was worn by the lait 
sixth century. In its present form, it dates from the sixteenth. The 
biretta is equally modern. The Jesuits: a Complete History 
the Order. By Theodore Griesinger. T of 
y ger. Translated by A. J. g 

M.D. 2 vols. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—This is a very fierce attack 
on the Society of Jesus. To examine it in detail would be to got 
beyond our present limits, and we must be content with chronic us 
its first appearance in English. The book was originally published 
in 1866.—Faith Victorious: the Life and Labours of Dr, Johann 
Ebel, by J. L. Mombert, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), gives a 
curious picture of one side of religious life in Germany. Dr, Ebe} 
was “ Archdeacon of the old Town Church of Konigsberg” 
and belonged, it seems, to what may be called the Pietistic 
school. He was fiercely and, if his biographer is to he 
trusted, wholly unjustly attacked by the Liberals, among whom 
the commentator Olshausen is mentioned. A curiong exhibi- 
tion of their animosity (here, again, we depend on Dr, Mom- 
bert’s authority) was to bring about the demolition of the 
ancient church in which he officiated—At about the opposite pole 
of Christian biography, we find Lacordaire’s Life of St. Dominie, 
translated by Mrs. Edward Hazeland (Burns and Oates), a work too 
well known to need criticism. The Evidences of Natural Religioa, 
by Charles McArthur (Hodder and Stoughton), is an argument of 
considerable ability, conducted, for the most part, on the familiar: 
lines, but dealing in more detail than is usual with the scientific facts 
that bear on the question. With this work we may mention 
Intimations of Immortality, by W. Garrett Horder. (Eliot Stock.) 
Mr. Horder has collected here a number of facts and expressions of 
belief bearing on the subject. One chapter he devotes to “ Intima- 
tions from the Unseen Realm,” not without good reason, we think. 
One well-established instance, say, of the appearance of the 
dying in some remote place, commonly called the “ wraith,” 
would be a tremendous blow to Materialism. It is a fact that the 
Materialists refuse to examine the evidence on this subject—In 
Defence: the Earlier Scriptures, by H. Sinclair Patterson, M.D. (J. 
F. Shaw), is a contribution to Christian apologetics which will doubtless 
be satisfactory to those who occupy what may be called the right wing 
of orthodoxy. The Millennium, by the late H. T. Adamson, B.D. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), deals with speculations into which 
we cannot profess to follow the writer. The Hope of the World, 
by Walter Lloyd (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), states without any 
reserve the doctrine of Universalism. We cannot but think that the 
writer is far too dogmatic, and that he neglects to take into account 
much that is found in the teaching of Christ and the Apostles. Mr- 
Lloyd cannot get beyond the conclusion that the final judgment 
will bring the wicked to shame and repentance. This does not 
seem to account for all that we read in the New Testament, and we 
must say that a rational faith in the “ Larger Hope” is anything but 
strengthened by such extremes.——We may commend to such as 
may be looking for such a book an excellent little volume of sermons 
for the young, under the title of St. George for England, and other 
Sermons to Children, by the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A. 
(Cassell and Co.) 

NoveLs.—Miss Elvester’s Girls. By the Author of “ By-ways.” 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—There is no lack of good work in this 
novel, but far too many “ passages that lead to nothing.” The tipsy 
man at the railway-station with his belongings is described with de- 
tail that makes us think him destined for a character in the story; 
but he disappears. The same way of writing is pursued throughont.. 
The author would, we are sure, be surprised at the result, if she 
would take her pen and strike out whatever in these eight hundred 
pages does not assist in the development of the story. A really 
artistic novel loses nothing, or next to nothing, by such a prccess 
Here the story is very slight. Miss Elvester is the half-sister of three 
beautiful girls, who are suddenly reduced to poverty by the ruin of 
their father, a great man in Shetland. Of Shetland, the first chapter 
give us a very lively sketch. The second takes the reader away, and 
to his great regret, he is never permitted to return. Thenceforwatd, 
we are occupied with the love-affairs of the two elder girls, and with 
the humours of the third, a child just about to enter on her 
teens, who is decidedly the most amusing of the three. ‘These 
love-affairs are sufficiently well described, but have nothing striking 
or original about them. We cannot help thinking that Christian s 
behaviour, when she fancies that her husband had married her from ° 
sense of duty, rather than from love, is somewhat absurd. Still, as it 
gives occasion for what are certainly the best scenes in the story, itis 
unreasonable to quarrel with it. If the author can only arr 
invent a real plot, she may well, with her power of description, 0 
character-drawing, and of lively dialogue, write a really good novel. 
A Passion Flower. 2 vols, (Macmillan.)—This might be de- 
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half-Italian, half-gipsy, who becomes the incongruous wife of a, 
Scotch minister ; then Myrrhba’s daughter, who elopes with a young 
Frenchman, and contracts a marriage, which turns out to be no mar- 
‘aoe, at Gretna Green ; finally, Myrrha’s daughter's daughter, the 
Taejon flower ” par ewcellence, who also elopes, but without any 
oa marriage. These three heroines are not attractive or inter- 

‘.¢ but there is more to be said in praise of some of the subordi- 
— of the story. Some real ability has been thrown 
= sd we cannot but think, on an unpromising subject. If this is 
pire attempt, as we gather from the blank title-page, it is not with- 
a t promise for the fature. Lemuel; or, the Romance of Politics. 
p a ‘Author of “Cynthia.” 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) —This is 
< bald not to say audacious, imitation of the novels of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Lemuel is a young Jew, who at twenty-one has come 
to believe in nothing, though he is still an enthusiastic admirer of his 
own race. An accident makes him acquainted with two great ladies. 
He is introdaced to people of influence, becomes private secretary to 
a Cabinet Minister and inspires him with knowledge and eloquence, 
supplants him in his own borough, makes a maiden speech the 
opening of which is a ludicrous failure and the end a triumphant 
guocess, enters the Cabinet before he is thirty, abandons public life 
ander the pressure of an overwhelming grief, and disappears from 
the scene as a Jesuit missionary among some anthropophagous savages. 
The story is often grotesquely improbable, but it is told with some 
cleverness; the master, if so faulty a writer can be called a master, 
hag been imitated with success. Smart things are said which look 
as if they had been transplanted from the pages of “Coningsby,” 
but are, doubtless, the author’s own. On the whole, though 
Lemuel cannot be said to be a book of real merit, it is a pleasing 
change from the insipidity and common-place of the average novel- 
What, by the way, is the meaning of “ fecunda marmora locas ?” 
(ii., 164.) 

The Justices’ Note-Book. By W. Knox Wigram. Third edition. 
(Stevens and Sons.)—Justices’ justice, however much it be de- 
spised, affects every one, and makes advances, like everything 
else. Weare, therefore, very glad to see a third edition of this excel- 
Yent book. Old articles in it have been recast, papers on fresh 
subjects have been added, and an excellent index has been provided. 
Even as improved, justice sometimes wears a comic look, as on p, 
128, where we learn that, “No person may part with, or cherish, the 
Colorado beetle alive, in any stage of existence. Penalty for every 
offence of omission, or commission, £10; half to the informer.” 
After the statute of 1882, a new edition of Grifith’s Married Women’s 
Property Acts (Stevens and Haynes), was called for. Mr. S. 
Worthington Bromfield, of the Inner Temple, has made the necessary 
alterations in this, the fifth, edition. 


Letts’s Complete Popular Atlas. (Letts, Son, and Co., Limited.)— 
This is an unusually complete popular atlas, with many definite 
merits and a few patent defects. The maps, to begin with, are 
printed on faced linen, which will not tear,—an immense advantage, 
as all who use maps constantly well know. Then there are a great 
many of them, the object being to give minute as well as general 
maps of each country. Thus there are no less than twelve maps of 
‘India, in one of which the reader will find every State of Rajpootana, 
with its boundaries, and in another the counties of Eastern Bengal- 
Most of the maps are very clear, while the plans of the great cities, 
‘which are inserted as maps, are often exceptionally good. To each 
‘map, moreover, are added great quantities of statistical informa- 
‘tion as to areas, populations, and trading resources, the two for- 
mer being especially valuable and well arranged. The reader, for 
‘instance, who wishes to study the map of the United States will 
‘find, in addition to all that is usually given, complete statistics of the 
area and population, electoral rights, and railway mileage of each 
State, and gain thus a much-wanted notion of its relative importance. 
How many who read about America are aware that Texas is nearly five 
‘times the size of England and Wales, or that New York is 15,000 
square miles larger than Ireland, or that Massachusetts is only one 
and & half Yorkshires, or that most of the new Western States and 
Territories are double the size of England? The information is 
brought up to the latest date, is closely packed, and clearly printed, 
the only fault, if any, being that it is redundant. We do not care 

‘ourselves for statistics of imports and exports on a map, and when we 
‘want to know where esparto grass comes from should seek information 
‘elsewhere than in an atlas. Facts of that kind, moreover, fluctuate a 
tittle too rapidly, and one cannot always be buying new atlases. On 
‘the other hand, one or two of the maps are by ro means clear, ¢.9., 
114, the Statistical Map of the Dominion, in which it takes fine eyes 
to find anything ; the counties in the United States have, after an 
American fashion, been made annoyingly prominent ; and in Map 101, 
‘otherwise very clear and good, the statistics of exports have been put 
‘down in the middle of Eastern Arabia in the most confusing fashion, 
> _— being that the reader loses the whole geographical effect of 
a uge mass of Arabia. These are details, however, and Messrs. 

ta’s Atlas may be pronounced a durable and exhaustive one, full 











of maps, clearly drawn, clearly printed—e.g., Map 103—and very 
boldly coloured. 

Books Recetvep:—Record of the University Boat-Race, 1829-80, 
&c. Compiled by G. G. T. Treherne and J. H. D. Goldie. 
(Bickers and Son.)—Longfellow’s Poetical Works (Routledge and 
Sons), the author’s complete copyright edition, containing seventy- 
eight poems which are the sole property of the publishers, and 
sixteen engravings by Sir J. Gilbert.—Street’s Indian and Colonial 
Mercantile Directory (Street and Co., and Street Brothers), the ninth 
annual issue of a directory we should imagine to be as useful to 
merchants and shippers as is the London Directory to ordinary 
business men.— Burdett’s Oficial Intelligence for 1883 (Effingham 
Wilson), the information given in which is published under the sanc- 
tion of the Committee of the Stock Exchange.—The Official Year- 
book of the Church of England. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.) —The Medical Register for 1883, and the Dentists’ Register. 
(Spottiswoode and Co.)—The Clergy List for 1883.—The Traveller’s 
Practical Guide, by S.E. Welby. (Sonnenschein and Co.)—A seventh 
edition of Clocks and Watches, by Sir E, Beckett (Crosby Lockwood 
and Co.), being No. 67 in the technical section of “‘ Weale’s Series.”” 
—An Illustrated Shakespeare Birthday-book. (Routledge and Sons.) 

Music.—We have received :—Invocation to Harmony, composed by 
the late Prince Consort, words by H. Rose; and Dr. Stainer’s Tutor for 
the American Organ. (Metzler and Co.)—Harold, a cantata for the 
harmonium, by A. E. Dyer. (Wood and Co.) 
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My Oycling Friends; an Album, 16m0 ..............c.cccceceeeeeseeceeseeeetees (Palmer) 2/6 
eI CO Fe WE OE II sain ncn su knop0s 05 4qnecsdnntnaeuinss decsseaenas (Chapman & Hall) 5/0 
Proctor (R. A.), Light Science for Leisure Hours, Vol. 3, cr 8vo ...( Langman 7/6 
. B.), Sermons selected for the Church’s Year...... (C. K. Panl & Co.) 5/0 









Pusey ( 
Reeve (0.), The Old English Baron, &., Cr BVO .........ce.ceccecceeeeeeeees (Nimmo) 7/6 
Russell (D.), Croesus’ Widow, 3 vols. Cr 870 .....4....cccceceeceecsereteneres (Maxwell) 31/6 


Be Cir Bas We i CI OE OO 5s is caceetisses cassdanasceceasedsserss (Remington) 6/0 


Serbati (R.). Life of, by G. 8S. Macwalter, Vol. 1, 8v . K. Paul & Co.) 12/0 
Sterne (L.), Tristram Shandy, 2 vols. Cr 8VO ........0.ceceeceesseeneees .....(Nimmo) 15/0 
St. John (P. B.), The Young Buccaneer, 12m0 ................06-.0000000 (Maxwell) 2/0 
Thomas (B.), Proud Maisie, 12mo................+. scaasueimesaseedl (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Veitch (J.), Sir William Hamilton, cr 8V0 ...........6.c0.cscseseeceeeeeves (Blackwood) 2/0 
Wood (W. P.), Memoir of, by Stephens, 2 vols. cr 8vo, cloth ......... (Bentley) 21/0 
Whitman (Walt), Specimen Days and Collect............(Wilson & McCormack) 10/6 


LIBERTY'S)" 5,51 cuarau gunna ax 
NOVEL IDEAS IN 


A R - LADIES’ SPRING COSTUME 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 


LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 
F A B R | Cc S »| EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
East India House, 


All PATTERNS POST FREE. | 'Ghoshun Hones, } REGENT STREET, W. 
JAPANESE | °% 408, wants, AND SCREENS, 
LEAT HE R/™="xepancuaemes 
Cc. HINDLEY d SONS. 
PAPERS. 200 to $04 49¢ OXFORD STRERT, W. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS «v0 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
“MIND YOU PUT APOLLI- 
APOLLI N ARI S. NARIS IN THE CHAMPAGNE.” 
—Punch, June 10th, 1882. 





























ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 
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DINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 
ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Board have resolye1 to APPOINT a HEAD 
MASTER of the English Department of the High 
School, in room of the late Dr. Ross. The salary 
offered ig £420 per annum, with a share of any surplus 
fond. Aplicat‘ons, with twenty printed Copie: of 
Testimonials (which will not be returned) to be sent 
to the Clerk of the Board, on or before March 3ist. 


SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES, 
March 9b, 1883. 25 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


DINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 
ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Board have resolved to APPOINT a MASTER 
of WRITING and BOOK-KEEPING, iu room of Mr. 
James Arnot, M.A. The Master appointed may be 
required to teach Arithmetic. The salary offered is 
£250, with a share in any surplus fund. Applications, 
with twenty printed Copies of Testimonials (which 
w ll not be returned) to bo sent to the Clerk of the 
Board; on or before March 31st. 


SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES, 
25 South Castle Street, Edinburgh. 
March 9th, 1883. 


ULME HALL, Mancbester.— 
APPLICATIONS and TESTIMONIALS for 
the OFFICE of PRINCIPAL must be sent in to the 
Clerk, at 8 John Dalton Street, Manchester, on or 
before the 31st March inst. For further information, 
see previous advertisements in London Guardian of 
February 28th. T. C. DAVIES-COLLEY, 
Clerk to the Governors of Hulme Hall. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London, 
SCHOOL. 

The NEXT TERM begins APRIL 10th. FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS will te competed for early in July. 
Prospectuses and particulars may be obtained from 
the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 














RL. v. PRIESER’S SUPERIOR 
BOARDING SCHOOL, Stuttgart (South 
Getmany), Moserstrasse 12, RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of ENGLISH BOARDERS among the 
German Pupils, and offers all the advantages of a 
comfortable home and excellent instruction. Terms, 
per annum. Also, Special Arrangements for 
Children. Pupils desiring to enter the Establishment 
for the Easter Term, beginning on April 3rd, will find 
Farben for travelling to Stuttgart with one of 
the German Governersez, who leaves London between 
March 28th and 31st. 





DUCATION.—A _ Lady wishes 
strongly to recommend Mdlle. FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 106 Lansdown Place, 
Brighton. She can speak most highly of Malle. 
Fritsch’s good influence on the characters and dis- 
positions of her pupils. Malle, Fritsch is assisted by 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses and by 
Profess>rs, and is herself an excellent linguist and 
musician. Further references to parents of former 
an “0. W.S. E.,”. St. Paul’s Place, St. 
mard’s-on-Sea. 





HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for 

GIRLS, in One of the Healthiest Suburbs of 
London, close to the Crystal Palace. Preparation 
for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Among the Professors are:—F. Ryland, Esq., M.A., 
late Scholar St. John’s College, Cambridge; C. J. 
Frost, Esq., Mus. Doc.; C. H. Midforth, Esq., South 
Kensington. Large garden. Prospectus on applica- 
tion to the PRINCIPALS, Welland Hou:e, Forest Hill. 





HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
preserve, for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 


EAD MASTER, M.A. (Double High 

&. Honours), First Prizeman in Applied Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, of great experience 
and invariable-snecess, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS, 
for special personal training with his own Son, or 
for immediate Preparation for Examinations. High 
successes in Civil vice Exam., London; Matricula- 
tion, &c. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD MASTER, 
at the Office of this Paper. 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


VERSLADE, near RUGBY.—The 

Rey. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., of long experience, 

late Fellow of ©. C. C., Cambridge, and formerly 

Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury Schoel and at 

Wellington College, PREPARE BOYS for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
CONCENTRATION of BUSINESS. 
MONARCH KINO begs to 


e announce tat, having given up Four of his 
Branch Houses, his Business will im future be concen- 
trated in his Two Original Estab!ishments, viz., 39 
and 40 Cornhill, E\0.; and'87 Regent Street, W. 


R. RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
Ejitor of *‘ KNOWLEDGE, ”’ willgive FIRST 
LEULURE of SERIES on WEDNESDAY, March 
21st, at 8 o’clock p,m., in St. JAMES’S HALL. 
Subject, ‘The BIRTH and DEATH of WORLDS,” 
For Syllabus of Course, see current number of 
“ Knowledge.”’ Tickets may be obtained of Chappell 
and Co., 50 New Bond Street, and 15 Poultry; Keith, 
Prowse, and Co., 48 Cheapside ; Barr’s, Queen Victoria 
Street, opposite Mansion-House Station; A. Hay's, 4 
Reyal Exchange-Buildings; and at Austin’s Ticket 
‘pee St. James’s Hall, 28 Piccadilly. 5s, 3s, 28, and 
s. 





ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held on MONDAY AFTERNOON, March 19th, at 
the Room of the SOCIETY of ARTS, John Street, 
Adelphi. The Hon. Sir ASHLEY EDEN, K.C.S.1., 
will take the Chair at 4 p.m. Professor Max Miiller, 
Sir Louis Jackson, C.1.E., Colonel R. M. Macdonald, 
Mr. Hoggan, M.D., M. Bhownaggri, Esq., the Rev. 
Fred. K. Harford, and Hodgson Pratt, Esq., are 
among those expected to take part in the Proceedings, 
No cards required. E. A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 





RIZE E.8 8 A ¥ 8B. 


A GENTLEMAN who DESIRES to PROMOTE 
the CAUSE of PEACE offers NINE PRIZES of 
£8 each, for the nine best Short Tracts on various 
aspects of the Peace Question, suitable for Children 
and Young Persons.—Intending Competitors can 
obtain full information as to conditions and other 
particulars on application to WILLIAM ROBIN- 
SON, West Bank, Scarborough. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines, 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil- 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere, are now 
offered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 60, will be 
admitted to the College in ar, 1883. Candi- 
dates for admis ion must, on July Ist, 1883, be over 
17 and under 21 vears of age, and must give satisfac- 
tory proof of their having received a fair general 
education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer 13 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in September, 1883, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1886, The Secretary of State for 
India will further offer Two Appointments in the 
Indian Telegraph Department among the same 
Students, after two years’ course of study, that is, in 
tke summer of 1885. 

In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the College can receive, the prefer- 
ence will be givea to qualified candidates according 
to dates of application for admission. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India 
Office, S.W.; or to the President, Royal Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS, Secretary, 
Public Works Department. 
India Office, October 26th, 1882, 











WE HAVE NOTICED 


to the Public experience great 

difficulty in procuring REALLY GOOD TEA 
and COFFEE. And this fact has been impressed upon 
us by numerous friends of all classes, who have repre- 
sented to us the immense boon that would be conferred 
upon the community by our supplying these articles 
at Wholesale Prices. This want we have determined 
to supply, and are confident that our wide experience, 
our thorough knowledge of the art of blendisg, and 
our connection with the London Market will enable 
us to meet the want that is so much felt. 

We shall supply the finest TEAS at prices ranging 
from 1s to 33 6a per lb.; and the finest COFFUES 
from 8d to 1s 6d per lb. 

Samples will be Forwarded Free of Cost upon Appli- 
cation, together with List of Prices, Particulars 
as to Carriage, &c. 


SEDDON and WEIR, 
WHOLESALE TEA AND Corrre DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C, 


HE SPEEDIEST REMEDY for 
THROAT and CHEST AFFECTIONS.—“ In 
spite of the many novelties and largely advertised 
‘new prepermeas ” for the Chest and Lungs, I find 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS still rank as 
afford'ng the speediest re'ief in Throat and Chest 
Affections.”’—Signed, W. H. Tyrner, M.P.S., Totter- 
down, Bristol, They instantly relieve and rapidly 
cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, 
rheumxtism—and taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 14d 
aud 28 9d per box, by all Drugyists. 








Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’”’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“* Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 


FRY’S 





COCOA 








F.1.0., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol, 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


DECORATIVE 


—— i 
HE ERA. 
T TORS’ ASSOCIATION ann? 
405 Oxford Street, W. 


Directors 
Albert Grey, Esq., M.P, : 
Chairman. lieth +i. ke Acland, 
A. Cameron Corbett, Esq. | banks M = Marae 
Hon. SECRETARY—Miss Hart, 86 Hamilton 
N.W. Terrace, 


The Decorative Co-operators’ iation 3 
to undertake work of the best class sa giation ns 
Artistic Decoration, Paper-hangings Parais 
holstery, &c., specially designed or selected yk. 
done by the Association will be of the most Ail wor 
character, and one of the Managers bein; . 
plished decorative artist, it will be one of we oom 
promote the truest artistic princi les, Ey. aims to 
man having a direct interest in the business” —_ 
entrusted will be carried out econo ate 


mically and well, 

ILLIAM S. BU ’ 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for RTOR & 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER ; 
sd of thirty-five years ago by WILLIAM @ 
BURTON, when strongly silver-plated, cannot “ 

















distinguished from Silver. With o; inary be: 
quality will wear twenty years. rdinary usage, this 
Best Quality, Strong] Fi’ 
— loia tier Taras | 
£ 8. d, 
12 Table Forks ............ sensed 10 OT OB & & 
12 Table Spoons... {110 02 1 08 5 9 
12 Dessert Forks ll 2 O1 9 On 9 
12 Dessert Spoons il 2 01 9 On 9 
12 Tea Spoons ... +014 O1 0 O1 9 0 
Gravy Spoon..................08 9 6 00 8 00 9 9 
Mustards or Salts, gilt bowl, 
GRUNER oon sees Wshossieecdemiocner es 0 1 60 2 23 


A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pat: 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz.; Desert, tee 
Spoons, 12s. ; 








CUTLERY (WARRANTED), 
Handles Screwed or Rivetted. T 
Blades of the finest Steel. pate, Knives (pen vert 
‘ 8s dis dis a 
3}-in. Ivory Handles...per doz} 15 0} 11 0) 7 6 
3$-in. dO. do........-s.00008 0. 20 0/16 0/70 
3§-in. do. do.,to balance do. 22 0/17 0] 2:0 
4-in. dO. dO. ......0066 seve Go, | 28 0) 20 0] 8 0 
4in. do. do. do. ......... 0. 32 0] 22 0). 8° 6 
4.in. do. fine do. do. ... do. 36 0] 2 0}10 6 
4in. do. extra largedo. do. 40 0/30 Oj n & 
4.in. do. do., African... do. 44 0/35 0}15 0 








SAMPLES at above rates POST-FREE. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford 

Street, W., &c. CATALOGUES containing 850 Hin. 
trations, post free. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to Frénch Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Sapplied 
in and cases for home use and exportation, 
pene ge on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at: 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








_ee AND M?**s MATH. 








GOOD TEETH. ; 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 
wasb,— 
ye 
—This is the only Oriental pre 
reserves the pearly wiinam of the teeth. Carriage 
ree, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or order.— 
H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—CueEst anp Stomach COMPLAINTS.— 

The source and centre of almost every ailment is itt 
yeriiriet the blood; dislodge this poison, aud disease 


wer of thoroughly c'eansing each compon 
of the blood, and rendering this fluid fit to 
itsimportant functions. They cope most succe* 
with chest diseases, stomach complaints, liver dis- 
orders, and many other maladies, which were once 
the besetting dangers of mankind at certain ‘ 
in town and country, The directions for use en 4 
every one to regulate the —" of these 
with the greatest nicety. ronic invalids 


to relieve, are respectfully invited to try er 


celebrated medicine, which will str 
them, 





Colza Oil, best, 38 6d per gee Kerosine, 1s 2d per 
gallon, 


stale + 


= AND M?**"s Ate. 





BRYANT AND \pAv's Matis. 


eparts. Holloway’s Pills exercise the inestimable 


7 os ed’ 
tudinarians, and all whom other treatment: has failed: 





es\ 


, £4.46. 








Be Gems 


ce Seeocoef 


a> 


bn ole ae el fC 
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DAL WHISKY | TLFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 


PRIZE ME 
sol ing ais mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facin 
pISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fit 
CORK ELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER, 
pHILAD: JURORS’ AWARD :— 
i NE, FULL FLAVOR RAND & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 
“VERY SGOOD. SPIRIT.” 


COLD WEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
EDAL AT SYDNEY 
gunat PRIZE A BITION, 1879. 
.. ane OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the Porren MEATS. Also, 
This tal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is sxpetes 
Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
oRK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
’ MORBISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 


a Z 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
HE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR nape AND RHEUMATISM. 


‘ating pain is quickly relieved, and = --- ~ 
eri eaten days Uy this celebrated Medicine." | CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


‘Those Pills require no restraint To diet daring thels SOLE ADDRESS :— 
ase, ad aro certain to Prevent the diseasoame® }11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


vital part. 
‘a by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box. MAYFAIR, W. 








—* PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 








FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TBA, 








PORILE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





QPECIALITINS for INVALIDS. 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS.’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





SS 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
QF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genu ine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughont the 

cingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


N:B,-Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





RINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 

dip peelected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open tha bottle, 

Dr — stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. ld by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 











_— 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 

Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ose +. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund - we eon I 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
"ranches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. : 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. ie 


ff 0 LAF SE. .0 Pa4.0-E. 
BONUS RESULTS. 
Participating Policies. 

The Profits now being distributed are exceptionally 
large, and averase a return in cash of 34 per cent. on 
the Premiums paid during the last five years, or an 
addition to the sums assured of 56 per cent. of such 
premiums. 








—— LIFE OFFICE. 
REDUCTION of PREMIUMS. 
Non-participeting Pelicies 
Mey now be effected on a new and further reduced 
scale, 


NUN Lier OF Fil Gk, 
h TONTINE BONUS ASSURANCES. 
Very Low Rates, 

Policies of an entirely new description are now 
issued at premiums very little in excess of the 
Society’s Without-profit Rates, which entitle holders 
to the profits arising from them by way ef Tontiue 
Bonus, payable with the sum assured to the repre- 
sentatives of those who attain the age of 70 years and 
upwards. A full explanation of the scheme will be 
forwarded, on application to 

J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... os ... £2,500,000 








Capital Paid up... aa ai oe + 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ea ee aan 809,000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 

effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1836. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates, 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES under new Table 
payable at fixed age or previous death. 

FIRE RENEWAL PREMIUMS falling due at 
Lady Day should be paid within fifteen days there- 
from. 





OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 
Prospectuses and forms of Proposal for Fire and 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. Appli- 

cations for Agencies invited. 

London Offices —Cornhbill, and Charing Cross. 


CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, ; 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MoperaTe PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, Hive } 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Oross. 
Head Office—$4 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of o' ; 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 











Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full oe on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT 








LIBRARY. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE, 


Many Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the New Season are already in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Or Two Guineas per Annum, for the Free Delivery of Books in any Part of London 





TERMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS RESIDING IN THE COUNTRY. 


8 Volumes at One Time of the Newest Books, or 12 Volumes of Older Works, Three Guineas per Annum 
15 Volumes at One Time of the Newest Books, or 25 Volumes of Older Works, Five Guineas per Annum. 


gee Two or more Families in any Neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription. 





BOOK SOCIETIES and LITERARY INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED on LIBERAL TERyg. 
Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now ready, 


postage free, on application. 





MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 50 


to 34 New Oxford Street, 


281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





IN THE PRESS, AND WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED. 


In 1 square 4to vol., printed on the best hand-made paper, price, to Subscribers, Two Guineas, 


VIE ET GESTES DU PRINCE NOIR. 


Par CHANDOS HERALD. 


The LIFE and FEATS of ARMS of the BLACK PRINCE. 
By CHANDOS HERALD. 


A Metrical Chronicle of the Period, in Norman-French, with English Translation and Copious Historical 
Notes in English, 


By Dr. FRANCISQUE-MICHEL, Correspondant de l’Institut de France. 


The value of this o'd Manuscript consists in its being written by a contemporary of the Prince and an 
eye-witness of much of what is therein related. It begins with the landing of the Prince at La Hogue with 
the army under his father’s command, 1346, and relates his being knighted on Janding, the subeequent battle 
of Crécy, the siege of Oalais, the battle of Poitiers, the war with Dugeiclin, and the campaign in Spain, the 
numerous events of the Prinoe’s rule in Aquitaine, and ends with his death. 

The narrative is full of incidents, and gives the movements of troops, the names of the leaders, many of 
whom are not to be found mentioned anywhere else, with minute details of their feats of arms. 

Chandos Herald was the herald of Sir John Chandos, the companion-in-arms of the Prince. He is men- 
tioned by Froissart as having been sent by Sir Robert Knolles and Sir John Chandos while besieging Domme 
with a message to the Prince; as having again been sent by the latter to ask the Duke of Pembroke to join 
him in giving battle to the Marshal of France, and again by the Earls of Cambridge and Pembroke to offer 
battle to the Duke of Bourbon, and in 1380, together with Aquitaine Herald, by the Duke of Buckingham to 
defy the Duke of Burgundy. He is mentioned in the National Records, 41 and 44 Edward III. and 7 Richard II. 











J. G. FOTHERINGHAM, 34 Paternoster Row, London; 8 Rue des Capucines, Paris. 





BRAVATIS’ 
rF £&R 


DIALYSED IRON. 
PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


BRAVAIS. 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 


LETTER FROM A PHYSICIAN TO Two Lonpon Hospitats.— London, February 19th, 1877.— 
** Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Gilbert, of 
Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. Although a strong solution of iron, it has 
scarcely any taste, and is taken readily by children. It does not constipate, does not disturb 
the digestion or injure the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its incon- 
veniences. I think it an EXTREMELY VALUABLE PREPARATION.” 


SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 3s each. 


The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each case, 
obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 


N.B.—Pamphlet, with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case. 


COCKS’ FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
ORIGINAL FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


READING |cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 
SAUCE. 


See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 











as 


64 pp., 8vo, price 1s. 
HREE LECTURES on EDUGA- 
TION. By F. G. Fuieay. Read at Newton 
Hall, November, 1882. With a Preface by Frepenic 
HaRRIson. 
REEVES and TuRNER, 196 Strand, W.0, 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d, 
NTER FLUMINA: Verses Written 
among Rivers. By the Rev. A. M. Moraas, M.A, 
ParkER and Co., Oxford; and 6 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, 





FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 
UTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXIVORD STREET, 
(20 Doors WEsT oF Mup1r’s Lrsrary,) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 

REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINT. 
INGS fron the Luxembourg, “ The Salon,” Royal 
Academy, &c. 

FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S LIBER 
STUDIORUM; copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Lawrence, and rare works from the Print Room, 
British Museum. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices from 
the Times, Atheneum, Academy, Portfolio, Art 
Journal, &., free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pp., price 6d, free per post- 

Address, the MANAGER, 

Antotype Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street, W.0. 





STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &. 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


R . MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
—— ” B.C., LONDON. 

















— 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
NEW PU BLICATIONS, 
|r ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 





BAR MAGAZINE.—The 
aig | Number will be Published on 
the 2lst inst. Two New Serial 
Stories, “ Belinda,’ by Miss 
Broughton, and “Ione Stewart, 
by Mrs. Lynn Linton, are now 
appearing in the Magazine. 


EDITION of SEVEN 

SECOND, at ETON. With Reminiscences 
of my Contemporaries. Edited by J. 
Brinstey Ricwarps. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 


6s. 
MEMOIRS of the COURT and 


PAMILY of NAPOLEON. With I- 
lustrative Anecdotes from the most 
Authentic Sources. By Madame Junor 
(afterwards Duchesse d’Abrantés). Em- 
bellished by Portraits of the Entire 
Bonaparte Family. New and Revised 
Edition, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 
‘ inating history of the Firs’ 
nate, smn llustrated London News. ‘ 
« The fullest, the most interesting, and, on the 


aps the truest particulars ever published 
vn ernie.” —St. James's Gazette. ’ 
“Some of the most interesting memoirs in exist- 
ence.”’—Saturday Review. 
“ Portraits lend an additional charm and value to 
the volumes, which teem with natural description.’’— 
Daily Telegraph. 


TEN YEARS on a GEORGIA 
PLANTATION since the WAR. By 
the Hon. Mrs. J. W. Leicu. 1 vol. demy 
8yo, 10s 6d. 

N.B.-This work is Copyright, both in the 

United Kingdom and in the United States of 

America. 


A MEMOIR of WILLIAM PAGE, 
LORD HATHERLEY. By the Rev. 
W. BR. W. Strepuens, Rector of Wool- 
beding, Sussex, Author of “ The Life and 
Letters of Dean Hook,” &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, with Two Portraits, 21s. 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


HONEST DAVIE. By Frank 
Barrett, Author of a “ Prodigal’s Pro- 
gress,” “ Folly Morrison,” &c. 3 vols. 


UNSPOTTED from the WORLD. 
By Mrs. G. W. Goprrey, Author of “ My 
Queen,” &c. 

. “Mrs. Godfrey’s style is excellent, and reminds one 

in its humorous and pathetic touches of some of the 

best efforts of George Kliot.””—Morning Post. 


KEITH'S WIFE. By Lady Violet 
Grevittg, Author of ““ Zoe, a Girl of 
Genius,” &c. 3 vols. 

“This is a clever as well as a very entertaining 
novel. Itstimnlates thought, it is not without both 


humonr and path i il 
Gen we Sy Lay por = it never hangs heavily upon 








WILFRED'S WIDOW. By the 
Author of “Mrs. J. erningham’s Journal.” 

2 vols, 
“Short, lively, and never lags.” —Suturday Review, 


“The novel is certainly a c'ever one, and it is 
Wain a bright and lively style, of which the 
iterary merit is without question above that of the 
ordinary ran of modern works of fiction.” —John Bult. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
ee NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


Just published, Fourth Thousand, price 3d ; 2s 6d per 


dozen ; or 20s per hundred. 

HE RUDIMENTS of COOKERY. 
Stee Some Account of Food and its Uses. A 
Exam or Usein Schools and Homes. By ‘* A.C. M.,” 
for Cooke ee Northern Union of Training Schools 
Countess of Derby. re shades 

ndon; SIMPEIN, MaRsHALL, and Co, 














THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Woodroffe. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of ‘‘ Gentianella,”’ &c. 


Miss Cheyne of Essilmont. By 


James Grant, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War.” 


Bid Me Discourse. By Mary 


Ceci Hay, Author of ‘‘ Old Myddelton’s Money.” 


It was a Lover and his Lass, 


By-Mrs. OtrpHant. Second Edition. 


What Hast Thou Done? By J. 


F TzGERALD Mo.uoy, Author of ‘‘ Court L’fe 
Below Stairs,” &c, [Next week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


MR. L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. 





Mr. TADEMA’S Original Etchings, now exhibiting 
atthe Grosvenor Gallery, and designed to illustrate 
Miss ZIMMERN’S “EPIC of KINGS,” are to be 
obtained only in the Editions de Luaxe of that work, of 
which a limited number remain on sale as under. 


HE EPIC of KINGS: Stories 
Retold from the Persian Poet Firdasi. By 
HELEN ZIMMERN. With a Prefatory Poem by FoMunD 
W. Gosse. Artist’s Proofs on Japanese paper, signed 
and numbered, £3 3s ; later impressions, India Proofs, 
unsigued, £2 23. 





THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLE- 
SANT.” 


HE TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and 

Private Ejaculations. By Mr. GEORGE HERBERT. 
With Introductory Essay by J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE, 
Author of ‘‘ John Inglesant.’’ Fourth Edition, Fac- 
simile of Original Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

‘The style of Mr. Shorthouse’s daiuty little pre- 
face is, we should say, nearly perfect in its kind...... 
From the delicate bit of word-painting with which it 
opens to the closing paragraph, there is one clear 
thought running through the whole.”—Spectator. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
17 Holborn Viaduct. 





In demy 8vo, Second Edition, price 12s. 
FINAL CAUSES. 
By PAUL JANET, Member of the Institute, Paris. 
Translated from the Second Edition of the French. 


* In clearness, vigour, and depth, it has been seldom 
equalled, and more seldom excelled, in philosophical 
literature.’’—Spectator. 


Edinburgh : T. and T, CLark. London: Hamitton, 
Apams, and Co, 





In the press, in 1 vo). 8vo (nearly ready). 
EVELATION and MODERN 
_U THEOLOGY CONTRASTED ; or, the Simplicity 
of the Apostolic Gospel Demonstrated. By the Rev. 
C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
London: F. Noreate, 7 King Street, Covent 
Garden. 





Second Edition, price 7s 6d 


Q PANISH TOWNS and SPANISH 
we. PICTURES. 

“** Agreeable recollections of pleasant Spain.’’—Sir 
WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL. 

“Full of interesting recollections.”’"—Dran SrTan- 
LEY. 

‘* Genuine throughout, and giving a pleasure closely 
akin to that of actual travel.”—Guardian, 

J.T. Hayes, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert 
@. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


[ PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminst 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS 
CARLYLE and RALPH WaLDO EMERSON: 
1834 to 1872. Edited by Coartes Etiot Norton. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S New Novel, 
__ HEART and SCIENCE, will be Ready in May. 


OUIDA’S New Novel, WANDA, will be 
ady in April. 
PORT SALVATION: or, the 


Evangelist. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated 
by C. H. MettzER. 2 vols., 12s. [I mmediately. 


NEW NOVELS at EVERY LIBRARY. 
Each in 3 vols. 

Captains’ Room. By Watrer Besant. 
Dust. By Jutian Hawrnorne. 

The Golden Shaft. By Cuartes Gipson. 
Gideon Fleyce. By Henry W. Lucy. 
Regimental Legends. By J. S. Winter. 
Women are Strange. F. W. Rortnson. 
Of High Degree. By Cuartes Gipson. 
Self-Condemned. By Mrs. Hunt. 























NEW NOVELS, each in 3 vols., now in the press. 


Mr. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. (April. 
The HANDS of JUSTICE. By F. W.. 

OBINSON, April. 
ANNAN-WATER. By Robert 

BucHANAN, (May. 


HEARTS. By Christie Murray. |may. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3: 6d each. 

ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of 
MEN: an Impossible Story. By WaLTER BESANT. 
With 12 Illustrations by Fred. Barnard, 

LOVE ME for EVER: a Carolin Prose. 


By Ropert BucHanan. With a Froutispiece. 





NEW VOLUMES of the “ PICCA- 
DILLY NOVELS.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 
SHADOW of the SWORD. By Robert Buchanan, 
MARTYRDOM of MADELINE. By Robert Buchanan, 
SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer C )llins, 
TRANSMIGRATION. By Mortimer Collins. 
BLACKSMITH and SCHOLAR. By Mortimer and 

Frances Collins. 
From MIDNIGHT to MIDNIGHT. Mortimer Collins, 
VILLAGE COMEDY. Mortimer and Frances Collins.. 
YOU PLAY ME FALSE. Mortimer & Frances Collins. 
HEARTS of GOLD. By William Cyples. 
ONE by ONE By R. E. Francillon. 
The BRAES of YARROW. By Charles Gibbon. 
PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE. By Julian Hawthorne. 
IVAN DE BIRON, By Sir Arthur Helps, 
PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By George MacDonald, 
THOMAS WINGFOLD. By George MacDonald. 
CUALS of FIRE. By D. Christie Murray. 
AGRAPE froma THORN. By James Payn. 
For CASH ONLY. By James Payn. 
VALENTINA. By E.C. Price. 
The PRINCK of WALES'S GARDEN PARTY. By 
Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
MYSTERIES of HERON DYKE. By T. W. Speight. 
FRAU FROHMANN. 4 Anthony Trollope. 
MARION FAY. By Anthony Trollope. 


ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS. 
By Atrrep Rimmer. With 57 Lilustrations by 
C. A. Vanderhoof, Alfred Rimmer, and others, 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


The POETS’ BIRDS. By Phil Robinson. 


__Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7361. (Just ready. _ 


NIGHTS at the PLAY. By Dutton 
Coox, Author of ‘‘ Hours with the Players,” &. 
_2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


An OUTLINE of the HISTORY of 
IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Justin H.McCartuy. Crown 
8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By 
XAVIER DE Marstre. Translated from the 
French, with a Notice of the Author’s Life, by 
Henry ATTWELL. (New Volume of “‘ The Mayfair 
Library.’’) Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


BEHIND A BRASS KNOCKER: Some 
Grim Realities in Picture and Prose. By FRED 
BarnarRD and C. H. Ross. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, with 30 Full-page Drawings, 10s 6d. 


COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR: the 


Record of a Summer. By Grant ALLEN, Author 
_ of “‘ Vignettes from Nature.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


To the GOLD COAST for GOLD: a 
Personal Narrative. By Ricnarp F. Burton and 
VeRNEY LoveTT CAMERON. With Maps, &. 2 
vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


ARABIAN SOCIETY in the MIDDLE 
AGES: Studies from “‘ The Thousand and One 
Nights.” By Epwarp WI1LLIaM Lane. Edit 
by StantEy LaNneE-POOLe. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


























to 

whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 

Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

— _ BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
t, 8. W. 


ATTERSEA TOWN HALL and 
PARISH HALLS.—See the BUILDER (4d, by 
post, 44d), for Views; also View of San Pedro, Avila 
—Forthcoming Paris Salon—The Smoke Nuisance— 
Agrigentum and Girgenti—Building Trade in Paris— 
Ladies’ School of Art—History of Architects’ Bene- 
volent Society—The Railway Ventilation, &c.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 








NATURE near LONDON. By Richard 


JEFFERIES, Author of ‘‘The Gamekeeper at 
Home.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. [Shortly. 


FLOWERS of the SKY. By Richard 
A. Proctor. A New Edition. With 55 Illustra. 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 43 6d. 


MYSTERIES of TIME and SPACE. 


By Ricuarp A. Proctor. With numerous Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. [Immediately. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE TYPES OF GREEK COINS. 


By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., F.S.A., 
Disney Professor of Archwology. 


With 16 Autotype Plates, containing Photographs of Coins of All Parts of 
the Greek World. 


Royal 4to, cloth, 31s 6d; Roxburgh (morocco back), £2 2s. 


NEW VOLUME of the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. By the 


Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 33 6d. 


NEW VOLUME of the CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT for SCHOOLS 
and COLLEGES. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MARK. 


By the Rey. G. F. MAciear, D.D. With Three Maps. 4: 6d. 





NEW VOLUMES of the PITT PRESS SERIES. 


THREE LECTURES on SUBJECTS CON- 
NECTED with the PRACTICE of EDUCATION, Delivered in the University 
of Cambridge in the Easter Term, 1882. By H. W. Eve, M.A., Head Master 
of University College School; ArrHur Sipewick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and late Assistant-Master at Rugby Schoo! ; 
= 4 Axszorr, M.A.,D.D, Head Master of the City of London School. 

oth, 2s. 


MILTON’S TRACTATE on EDUCATION. 


A Fac-simile Reprint from the Edition of 1673. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Oscar Brownina, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Eton College. Cloth, 23. 
LONDON: 
C.J. CLAY, M.A., and SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





A NEW NOVEL BY HAWLEY SMART. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A T PA UAT. 
BY 
HAWLEY SMART, 


Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “The Great Tontine,” &c. 


8 Vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, 400 pp., crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


N the PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN and SWISS HEALTH 
RESORTS : their Climate and Medical Aspect. By W1LL1am Macet, M.D., 

F.8.8., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
London: J. and A. CxuRCHILL; and all Booksellers. 





Sl el drag WANTED in awell-established 

SCHOOL on the South Coast. Also, a HIGH HONORMAN, as PARTNER, 
in an important School near London. Large net income.—SEC., 8.C. and M. 
Association, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O, 





EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
for 


Price 28 6d each. 
@) 48 86 ZBIiN DTIRQ G&G. 
Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsage 
‘Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.O. sch talnaasiacatints 


| ge MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical ag , of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (8) By oy and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial isati 
for ae Sees aoe sa ristians. an 5 
cases, with an average o! sick attended daily. Owing tothe growth of the work 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 @ year, owr ead above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particul: 
will be Tadly received and acknow My 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. 








ar, 


The Medical Mission attended 12,983 


ledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
RR. WINTE : 





SEVEN NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





KING CAPITAL. By Wiu1uam Sm. 2 Vols., 175, 
[Newt week, 
MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE, By 


a PriaAin WomMAN. 8 vols., 25s 6d. 


ONLY a BLACK BOX. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MATTHEW DALE, FARMER. By Mrs. Saxnmps, 


By Grevinwze Panumore, 


2 vols., 17s. 

The MINISTER’S SON. By M.C. Srieunc. 3 vols,, 
253 6d. 

The LAIRD’S SECRET. By J. H. Samson, 2 vols, 
17s. 

ALIRABI. By a Haps1 or Hype Park. Orown 8y0, 


7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 


IN 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 
Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application, 





Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, by 
which Large Prorits are realised, and the possibility of Loss is 
reduced toa Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Civil Service Gazette.*‘The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge is 
easy to comprehend, and safe.”——English Churchman,—“ Messrs. Gutteridge 
deserve the best thanks of investors and speculators.’’——Society.—* I commend 
Messrs. Gutteridge’s accounts of last year’s workings to the study of capitalists.” 
— Manchester Courier.—‘‘ The examples cited so completely demonstrate its ad. 
vantages, that the plan will doubtless be generally adopted.’”’——Figaro.—* Their 
advice is worthy of attention; the book is well worth perusing, and is very 
instructive.’ 





Special Weekly Circular and Report sent regularly, on application. 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 
Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 





Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant yrepaeees for 
the teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the 
teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 
and white, as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder ; 
such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved ii 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


ROWLAN DS’ 


ODONTO. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OutsipE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS. 10 





Page £10 10 0 | Narrow Column.......sscsssseee £3 10 0 
Half-Page........ccesscsscsecseseeee . 5 5 0} Half-Column .......cseeeee soo L160 
Quarter-PAge .....cccsseesesesseees 212 6] Quarter-Column Oo 6 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols., with Portrait, demy 8vo, c’oth, 25s. 


The FREE-TRADE SPEECHES of the 


Right Hon. CHARLES PELHAM VILLIERS, M P. With a Political Memoir. 
Edited by a MEMBER OF THE CospeEn CuvB, 


FIFTH EDITION, NOW READY. 


a) 7 
REMINISCENCES of COURT and 
DIPLOMATIC LIFE. By Groratana, Baroness BLOOMFIELD. 2 yols. 
demy 8vo, with Three Portraits and Six Illustrations, cloth, 28s. 

“Such remin’scences as Lady Bloomfield’s form one of those books which 
deserve the popularity they are sure to obtain. They please everybody, and they 
hurt no one......In fact, there are few chapters in the second volume which do not 
deserve separate notice, and we mig Lt have given whole columns of interesting 
extracts. But we have said enough to show thit thers is much in the work which 
is sure to recommend itself to various tastes.’’—Times. 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; 


ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY. By 


Rosert H. Scott, Secretary to the Meteorological Council, and Author of 
«Weather Charts and Storm Warnings,” &c. 
[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


The SCIENCE of POLITICS. By Professor 
Suetpoy Amos, Author of “ The Science of Law,”’ &. 
[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


NEW and ENLARGED EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5:. 


A MANUAL of the PRINCIPLES of 
GOVERNMENT; as Set Forth by the Authorities of Ancient and Modern 
Times, By HvaH SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE, C.B. 


«Mr. Tremenheere’s volume will well repay careful perusal on the part of any 

student of political theory...... It renders accessible the best thoughts of the world’s 

+ masters of political science...... It deserves a place in the libraries open to the 
citizen voters in our towns and popular districts.” —Scotsman. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 


LIFE of ANTONIO ROSMINI SERBATI 


(Founder of the Institute of Charity).; By Gaprie. Stuart MacWA ter. 
(Vol. I. now ready, price 12s, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5". 


The BOOK of ENOCH. = Archbishop 


Lavrence’s Translation. With an Introduction by the Author of ‘* The 
Evolution of Christianity.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Including a 


General View of the Work of Education, Organisation, and Discipline. By 
JosEPH LANDON. [Tue Epvucation Liprary. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6.1. 


STRAY PAPERS on EDUCATION, 


SCENES from SCHOOL LIFE. By B. H. 


Limp parchment antique, 63; vellum, 73 64 per volume. 


POEMS, by ALFRED TENNYSON. 2 vols., 


with Miniature Frontispieces by W. B. Richmond. 
(Tue ParcHMENT LIBRARY. 


and 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 73 61. 


SOPHOCLES. The SEVEN PLAYS in 


ENGLISH VERSE. By Lewis Campsext, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrew’s. 


New Edition, revised, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 123. 


RANOLF and AMOHIA: a Dream of Two 


Lives. By ALPRED Domerr. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 33 61. 


LETTERS from a YOUNG EMIGRANT in 
— Sewed, price 1+. 


The PLOUGH and the DOLLAR; or, the 


Englishry of a Century Hence. By BaRrHam ZsNCKE, Chaplain in Ordinary 
to her Majesty the Queen. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
In royal 8vo, pp. 632, pric? 10s, half-bound. 


PoLYcHRoN ICON RANULPHI HIGDEN, MONACHI 
4 PESTRENSIS ; together with the English Translations of John Trevisa 
ie of an unknown Writer of the 15th Century, Vol. VIII., edited by J. R. 
Auer D-D., de, Fellow and Dean St. Cath. Coll., Cantab., and published by the 
ry jority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the Direction 
° the Master of the Rolls. 
te : Vol. VIII, containing Chapters 19-44, or Book VII., brings to an end the 
beri of Hizden. The period comprized in these final chapt+rs extends from the 
nning of the Pontificate of Celestine IT. (A.D. 1143) to the Treaty for Peace 
(A Dis and England after the surrender of Calais to King Edward III. 
conten: Loxomans and Oo., and Trusven and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
a ridge: Macmiuuam and Co. Edivburgh: A. and C. Brack, and Doveras 
Fouuts. Dublin: A. Tom and Co. 





Now ready, in 8vo, pp. 720, price 123, cloth. 
RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
1, for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. NOTTINGHAM MEETING, 
*,* The Volumes from 1860 to 1881 may also be had, 
London: Lonomans and Co. 


f 





A CYCLOPADIA FOR EVERYBODY. 
Now publishing, in 6 vols., issued Monthly, price 7s 6d each. 
THE 


STUDENT'S ENCYCLOPADIA 
OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Containing Full and Clearly Written Arti:les by Eminent Specialists. 


The need of a good Encyclopaedia is felt by every intelligent reader- 
in the present day, but its cost frequently precludes a purchase. The 
Publishers have therefore determined to issue this valuable work at a 
price at which it will be indeed a marvel of cheapness. It will be 
found, however, that this result has not been attained at the sacrifice 
of that completeness which is of the first importance in such a work, 
and in which the STUDENT’S ENCYCLOPASDIA will bear com- 
parison with works much higher in price. The Articles have been 
contributed by a large number of the most competent scholars, and 
the subjects are treated with such fullness and care that the 
STUDENT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA may be fairly described as o 
“ Library of Universal Knowledge” in itself. 


THE FIRST VOLUME, 4-CAN, 


Is now ready, price 7s 6d, containing 600 quarto pages. 
The SECOND VOLUME will be issued April 1st, and the remaining 
Volumes will appear on the 1st of each succeeding Month till completed. 





Mr. C. L. BRACE’S NEW WORK.—In 8v0, price 12s. 
GESTA CHRISTI. A History of Humane Pr s under 
Christianity, By C. Lorine Brace, Author of “‘ Razes of the Oid World,” &. 
* This really valuable book...... He his made admirable use of a long and wide 
course of study and research.’’—Daily News. 


Second Edition, price 7s 61, with 44 Illustrations. 4 
FOSSIL MEN, and their Modern Representatives. An 


Attempt to Illustrate the Characters and Condition of Prehistoric Men in 
Europe by those of the American Races. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D. F.R.S. 
* Remarkably interesting and well written and very instructive.’’—eliquary. 


his day, in 8vo, pr'ce 73 6d. 


T 
The CITY of GOD. A Series of Discussions in Religion. 
By A. M, Fatrsaran, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Studies in the Life of Christ,’’ &. 


Dr. DE PRESSENSE’S NEW WORK —This day, crown 8vo, 9s. 
A STUDY of ORIGINS; or, the Problems of Knowledge, 
of Being, and of Daty. By E. pe Pressense, D.D., Author of *‘ The Early 
Years of Christianity,’’ &. 


Mr. R. W. DALE on “ Amusements,” “ Anger,” ‘‘ Per'Is and Uses of Rich Men,’’ 
“Summer Holidays,’ ‘‘ Curistmas Parties,’’ ‘* Tale-bearing.’”’—See 
WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Dale, M.A., of 


Birmingham, Crown 8vo, 3s 61. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW LIST. 


With 27 Maps, medium 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


BRITISH ISLES.—CONTRIBUTIONS to 
the PHYSICAL HISTORY of the BRITISH ISLES; witha 
Dissertation on the Origin of Western Europe and of the 
Atlantic Ocean. With 27 Coloured Maps. By Epwarp Hutt, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of 
Ireland; Author of ‘The Coal Fields of Great Britain,’’ &. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The SUN, its PLANETS, and their 
SATELLITES: a Course of Lectures upon the Solar System, 
read in Gresham College, London, in the Years 1881-82, pursuant 
to the Will of Sir Thomas Gresham. By Epmunp Lencer, 
M.A., Rector of Barham, Suffolk, late Fellow of Corpus Christa 
College, Cambridge. [Illustrated by 94 Woodcuts, 8 Woodbury 
and Lithographic Plates, and a Chart of Mars. 











Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


COMMUNAL and COMMERCIAL 
ECONOMY: Some Elementary Thorems of the Political 
Economy of Communal and Commercial Societies, together with 
an Examination of the Correlated Theorems of the Pseudo- 
Science of Wealth, as taught by Ricardo and Mill. By Joun 
CarrurHers, M.Inst.C.E. 


18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


WATER and its TEACHINGS, in CHEM- 
ISTRY, PHYSICS, and PHYSIOGRAPHY. A Suggestive 
Handbook. By C. Luoyp Moreay, F.G.S., Associate of the Royal 
School of Mines, &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HOLIDAYS in SPAIN: being Some Account 
of Two Tours in that Country in the Autamns of 1880 and 1881. 
Madrid, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Granada, Alcala, Zaragoza, 
Barcelona, Valencia, &c. With a Chapter on Travelling, 
Railways, Hotels, &c. By F. R. McCutntock. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND 





CO’S PUBLICATIONS. - 





SECOND EDITION, in 2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, price 36s. 


THE LIFE OF 


LORD 


LAWRENCE 


By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; Assistant-Master of Harrow School; Author of “ Mohammed and Mohammedanigm,” 
“ Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &c. ; 





EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The ‘‘SPECTATOR,” March 3rd. 

“« Mr. Bosworth Smith has in the main done his work excellently well. He has 
reduced his immense and, we dare say, rather intractable mass of materials into 
aregular and quite readable biography, in which the figure of his hero is never 
lost amid the profusion of historical and official details. His conception of that 
figure, too, is, so far as we can judge, exactly true.......The materials, in fact, for 
a complete and living portrait of Lord Lawrence have been brought tozether, 


under most difficult circumstances, with a completeness which we heartily | 


admire,”’ 
The “ ACADEMY,” March 3rd. 

“Mr. Bosworth Smith’s work has evidently been a labour of love. Intimate’y 
acquainted with his hero in the last years, he has dealt with him in that spirit 
of affectionate admiration without which biograph‘cal tasks should hardly ever 
be undertaken. And he has given us a book which, while satisfactory to experts, 


cannot fail to prove attractive and enjoyable to those many readers who, without | 


caring for the details of an obscure subject and a remote country, are yet sen- 
sible of the merits of a great man, whatever may be the scene of his exertions.” 


The ‘‘ STANDARD,” February 12th. 

. ©The long-expected volumes in which Mr. Bosworth Smith recounts the 
eventful life of the illustrious Lord Lawrence are published to-day, and they 
pee 9 A fulfil in point of both merit and intercst the favourable expectations that 
had been formed of them....... Mr. Boswerth Smith has performed the difficult 
duty with which he was entrusted three yea-s ago in the admirabie manner that 
might have been expected from his literary attainments.”’ 


The ‘‘ DAILY TELEGRAPH,” February 13th. 

* John Lawrence, the name by which the late Viceroy of India will always be 
best known, bas been fortunate in h‘s biographer, Mr. Bosworth Smith, who is 
un accomplished writer, and a faithful, unflinching admirer of his hero. He 
has produced an entertaining as well as a valuable book. 
will certainly find it attractive ; the student of recent history will discover in its 
pages matter of deep interest to him.” 


The general reader | 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” February 2ith, 

**We have here further proof of the author's qualifications for li 
We recognise his arrangement and method ; his ability to sift, plete aia 
his materials ; and his style, which is never dull or commonplace but ani , 
and expressive, and often rizes to eloquence. Many readers of all ‘ages will 
to these volumes to refresh their recollection of wha’ is now history, or to 
some insight into the best principles of Ang'o-Indian Government, i 
instruction much needed by all parties, and young Eazlishmen starting in 
| profession, Soe gs! wg Ponti = an Empire, quell a mutiny, or wis k 

peerage, cannot do better than take for their model the public i 
character of John, first Lord Lawrence.” 7 


They co 


The “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” March 3rd. 


We can most haem. cpa Mr. Bosworth Smith’s work to public favour 
and we rejoice that so goola subject has been p:ased in the hands of . 
who has dealt with it so well.” . < 


The “TIMES,” February 12th. - 

‘One of the chief difficulties in writing the life of an Indian statesman is soto 
avoid carrying the reader over familiar g: ound as to keep the work within 
able limits......We may congratulate Mr. Bosworth Smith on having grappled 
successfully with the difficulty......With a variety of highly illustrative ancodotes 
Mr. Smith makes us see the administrator as he was; nor can we wonder.that 
the natives had an almost superstitious admiration for the ruler who see £0 
superior to ordinary men...... Undoubtedly the volumes are very entertaining 
reading.” 

The ‘PALL MALL GAZETTE,” March 6th. 


“Tt is long since we have met with a biography more eminently readable, 
| Through two thick volumes the story never flags, even when the events to be 
narrated have nothing strange or exciting about them......It deserves the praise, 
the highest praise that it could receive, of being a worthy monument to the lofty 
| character and splendid powers of i.s hero.” 








NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Just published, fcap. 8vo0, 5s. 


JOCOS ERI A. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 





NEW WORK BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
On March 29th, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. By 


Avavstus J. C. Hare, Author of ‘‘ Cities of Northern ani Central Italy,” 
“Walks in Rome,” &c. 


SERMONS on the LORD'S PRAYER. 


Avevetus Witt1am Hare. Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


By the late 


In the press, créwn 8vo, 63. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. Revolutionary Profiles and 


Sketches from Life. By Srepntiak, formerly E litor of Zemlia i Volia (Land 
oe Seertat, With a Preface by Peter Lavrorr. Translated from the 
talian. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
' NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOLLY BAWN.” 

’ PORTIA; or, “By Passions Rocked.” By the Author of 
* Phyllis,’ ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” ‘‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

*** Portia ; or, by Passions Rocked,’ is of the category of novels to which may 


fairly be applied the epithet of ‘charming.’ ’’—Morning Post. 


EBB and FLOW; or, He Did His Best. A Story of Five 


Years Ago. By Grant Liorp. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 103 64. 


ITALIAN BYWAYS. 
| By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
| Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,’’ ‘‘ Sketches and Studies in Italy,” &. 


| NEW VOLUME BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
| 


Now ready, with Map, 8vo, 163. 


ANNALS of the EARLY CALIPHATE. By Sir William 
Morr, K.C.S.I., Author of ** The Life of Mahomet,” &e. 


REPORT of the SMOKE ABATEMENT COMMITTEE, 
1882. With Reports of the Jurors of the Exhibition at South Kensington, 
and Reports of the Testing Engineer. To which are waded the 
of the Manchester Exhibition, 76 Plates of Illustrations, and 34 ‘ot 
Results of Tests of Heating and Cooking Grates, Stoves, &©. Crown 4to, lis. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


WALKS in ROME. By Augustus J. C. Hare, Author of 
** Daya near Rome,”’ “‘ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,’’ &. Eleventh 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 18s. ' 


WANDERINGS in SPAIN. By Augustus J. OC. Hare, 
Author of ‘’C.ties of Northern and Central Italy,’’ ‘“‘ Wa'ks in Rome,” 
&c. Fourth Edition, w:th Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

its Structure 


A DESCRIPTION of the HUMAN BODY: 
and Functions. Illustrated by reduced copies of the Author’s “ Physiologicat 
Diagrams,’ to which Series this is a Compinion Work. Dasigned for the ase 
of Teachers in Schools, and of.young men destined for the Medical Profession, 
and for popular instruction generally. By Joun MARSHALL, F.B.8., F.B.0.8., 
Professor of Surgery in Vaiversity College, London; Surgeon to the 
University College Hospital ; Professor of Anatomy in Royal Academy of 
Arts; and late Lecturer on Anatomy in the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised, price, with small 
folio Atlas, 21s, 








WORKS BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
FREER DS in COUNCIL. First Series. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
8 le 


COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. ESSAYS WRITTEN 
DURING the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. An ESSAY on ORGANISATION 
in DAILY LIFE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Also an Edition, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. 


(COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.0.B. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. A Series of Readings and Dis- 


courses thereon, First Series. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series. 2 vols. crown 
<a Bro, 7s. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 
ig added, An ESSAY on ORGANISATION in DAILY LIFE. Crown 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical Theory, 


as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. Demy 8vo, 163, 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in _ the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8v0, 283. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. First Series. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, 93. 
ConTENTS :—Defoe’s Novels—Richardson’s Novel4—Pope as & Moralist— 
Mr. Elvin’s Edition of Pope—Some Words about Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel 
Hawthorne—Balzac’s Novels—De Quincey. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, 9s, 
Coytents :—Sir Thomas Browne—Jonathan Fdwards—William Law~ 
Horace Walpole—Dr. Johnson’s Writings—Crabbe’s Poetry—William Hazlitt 
—Mr. Disraeli’s Novels. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Third Series. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Contents :—Maszinger — Fielding — Cowper and Rousseau — Edinburgh 
Se Ethics—Landor—Macaulay—Charlotte Bronté— 
ingsley. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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